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Brahmin and Microscope. 


An English naturalist residing in India tells a 


90d story of a Brahmin and a microscope. Mr. | 
? : . | poplars, in the autumn among the yellow leaves 


| seattered by the northeast wind of October. 
Each woman carries with her a sort of square | = 


J. had a fine instrument sent from England, and 
one day, soon after receiving it, he was examining 
some minute objects when a Brahmin called. 
The Indian eyed the microscope curiously, ana 
Mr. J., thinking to amuse and interest his visitor, 
began to show him some of the wonders revealed 
by that instrument. 

Among other things, he showed him a drop of 
his own blood. His eyes grew big with some- 
thing akin to terror when he looked into the tube 
and saw the countless little bodies called cor- 
puscles. But the climax was reached when he 
saw a specimen of water which had been taken 
from one of the tanks where he and the people 
obtained their drinking-water. 

He looked, and looked again. He examined 
the pitcher minutely. ‘Then he went himself 
and brought a fresh quantity of water from the 
tank. Alas! the result was the same; a drop of 
the fluid seemed swarming with myriads of living 
and rapidly-moving organisms. He put a drop 
in his hand, and examined it critically with his 
naked eye. It appeared all right. Then he 
looked at the microscope suspiciously, and said, 
with emphasis : 

“He witch! He leetle deevil!”’ 

The naturalist attempted to reassure him, and 
explained the working of the microscope to the 
best of his ability. The Brahmin went away 
much mystified. 

Early the next morning the Brahmin made the 
naturalist a second call, and had scarcely finished 
his courtly greeting before he asked to see the 
microscope. A_ little flattered, the naturalist 
brought it forth, and again arranged to show him 
a drop of water. He looked anxiously into the 
tube ; and then, raising his head, he said: 

“T want to buy the leetle witch. How much 
you ask ?” 

“T cannot sell it,” was the answer. “It cost a 
ureat deal to get it here, all the way from 
England.” 

“Yes,” he said, “Il know. 
same. How much?” 

Again the scientist declined to part with the 
microscope ; but the native was importunate. 

Finally, to get rid of him, the naturalist named 
a sum which was designed to settle the question. 
“But before I could recover my breath, or offer 
further objections, the Brahmin had drawn a bag 
of gold from the bosom of ‘his robe, and was 
counting out the amount. 

“Amused at his eagerness, and supposing that 
he wished to astonish some of his brother 
Brahmins with the marvels of his purchase, and 
knowing, moreover, that I could replace the 
instrument in time, I took the gold, and gave him 
the microscope. 

“To my amazement, he seized it and began 
banging it upon the stone floor. When he desisted, 
the tube was wrenched and bent out of shape, 
and the valuable lenses were shattered to 
fragments. 

***What do you mean ?’ I gasped. 

“*He leetle deevil!’ the Brahmin replied, 
calmly. ‘He tell no more lies!’ ”’ 


I want him all the 


* 
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A Domestic Ceremony. 


Washing in the country in France is a solemn 
event. It is performed twice a year, in the early 
spring and late in the autumn. The provincial 
housewife possesses a quantity of linen, and all 
except the body-linen is allowed to accumulate 


until the attic is filled with heaps of soiled | body 


sheets, pillow-cases, table-cloths and napkins. For 
months wood-ashes are stored up; the week is 
fixed upon for the washing to be done, the women 
to wash and iron are engaged, and the following 
account, from André Theuriet’s “Rustic Life in 
France,” shows what happens after : 

“The washing, like a Spanish comedy, includes 
three days, three quite distinct acts. At first it 
is collected, then it is placed in closely pressed 
layers in the great lye-tub, the successive layers 
being wet with cold water. When the tub is 
full a cloth of coarse linen, called the cendrier, 
is spread over the top, and on this cloth a thick 
bed of wood-ashes is laid. Then it is left to rest 
overnight. 

“The next day the scalding takes place. Early 
in the morning a special woman, skilled in the 
art of leaching, comes to the wash-house, lights 
fagots of vine-branches in the furnace,above which 
swells the big boiler full of water, and begins, 
as soon as the liquid is sufficiently hot, to wet 
the ashes in the tub. The water, in passing 
slowly through the ashes, absorbs a part of the 
alkaline principles which they contain; and 
filtered by the cendrier it gradually soaks into 
the layers of linen, and gently cleanses them. 

“Then it flows out through an open bunghole 
in the bottom of the tub, is collected in a bucket, 
and poured back into the boiler, where the fire 
keeps it at an even temperature. After succes- 
Sive passages through the ashes and the linen, 
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this soft, soapy wash-water takes on a beautiful | 
brown color, and exhales a very characteristic 
odor of ammonia. 

‘“‘Leaching-day is followed by washing-day. 
The washerwomen, with baskets on their backs, 
come to take the scalded linen and carry it to the 
general wash-house, ‘wliere it is soaped, pounded 
with bats, soaked in running water, rinsed and 
wrung.”’ 


When the village is situated near a brook or a | # 


river, the washing is done in the open air—in 
the spring under the budding willows and 





boat, stuffed with straw, on which she kneels, 
and the sides of which protect her from the 
dampness. 

This boat is placed on a bed of stones behind | 
the wash-board, the inclined plane of which rests 
in the water; and on this the washerwoman | 
rinses her linen, beating it with the bat. 

As the linen comes in baskets from the wash- 
house, it is spread to dry on poles in the large 
attics, or on lines in the open air when the 
weather will permit. 

“1 still see in my memory the garden all white 
with linen drying in the sunshine. It was | 
everywhere, on the branches of the plum-trees, 
on the hedges of boxwood and hawthorn; the 
wind made these clothes flap and wave like 
flags; the sun lighted them up with its golden | 
light ; all these white spots strewed the verdure 
with snowy patches. 

“T still hear the chatter of the women folding 
the clothes and ironing in the attic, with its 
wide-open windows. 
linen coming from the wash, the bursts of spring 
or autumn sunshine, the gossip of the women at 


work, flying out through the windows like the | q 


twittering of birds, are among the freshest recol- 
lections of my early childhood. 

“When the linen has been ironed and folded, 
it is put away in piles in the deep, broad chests 
of chestnut or oak, which are soon filled from 
bottom to top. 

“Careful housekeepers slip between the piles 
plants intended to perfume the linen. Some- 
times it is bits of orris-root, which smells like 
violets ; sometimes sprigs of lavender ; sometimes 
bunches of melilot, a little yellow flower, with 
an odor like new-mown hay. 

“The sheets, tabte-cloths, shirts and napkins 
are impregnated with these subtle rustic odors ; 
and when, later on, they are unfolded, all the 
linen washed at home exhales an unobtrusive, 
penetrating, wholesome perfume, like domestic 
life itself.’’ 


— ++ 


Do Scorpions Commit Suicide ? 


This old and much disputed question is 
renewed by Mr. R. I. Pocock, who answers it 
by. asserting that if ‘scorpions ever do kill them- 
selves it is by accident. -He has kept them in 
captivity and carefully studied their conduct. 
When he focused the rays. of the sun upon their 
backs with a burning-glass they tried to remove 
the cause of irritation with their tails; but they 
did not sting themselves. 


Scorpions cannot endure much heat. A tem- 
perature of only 122° kills many of them. They 
are greatly distressed by heat, and wave their 
tails frantically in the air when exposed to it. 
This habit -Mr. Pocock thinks may account, for 
the popular belief that they commit suicide when 
surrounded by a ring of fire. The real cause of 
their death under such circumstances is the heat 
to which they are subjected. 

Thereare, however, well-authenticated instances 
of scorpions driving their stings into their own 
backs, when burning acid or fire has been put 
, nm them. But even in such cases, the prob- 

ility is that the animals are simply stabbing at 
their sup} enemy, which they cannot reach 
in any other way, and that self-inflicted 
ane ies are there: ore accidental. 

he scorpion is p wey against its own 
so that when it actually kill itsel oe 
oe of its sting death results, not from venom, 
but from the piercing of some vital part of the 
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An Engineering Feat. 


These are days of energy and expedition. We 
can afford anything but to be slow. Our great 
undertakings must be performed at a pace that 
would have taket away the breath of our fathers. 
We may rush straight to ruin, but we must rush. 
An engineering feat lately performed on the 
English Great Eastern Railway is only of a 
piece with modern notions of expedition. 


It was necessary that a bridge should be 
removed, and replaced by a new one, and accord- 
ingly one dark and rainy night the old bridge 
ps ten peared, and the new one was made to take 
i 

Iheredible as it may seem, it was but nine 
hours from time when the first rail was 
removed from its place on the old bridge, until 
the last rail was laid upon the new, and the line 
was ready for trains as usual. 

At half-past one in the morning the rails were 
removed, with the upper cross timbers. An hour 
later the men were at work lifting out of the way 
sg iron girders, each of which weighed six 

ns. 

Then the new bridge, which had been erected 
on a staging alongside the old one, was slowly 
hauled into position by the aid of powerful 
winches, and lowered, a mass weighing three 


hundred tons, upon the permanent supports. 
The rails were then laid, and the first train, 
which ran on Sunday morn ring, F ape eM over the 


And this bustle over the | g 
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(Patented) 
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Get the STEEL CLAD Bath Catalogue, Free. 
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Young Ladies, 
this is the way you | 
typewrite when you 
become tired, dizzy, 
perplexed, isn’t it ? 
Stop a moment and | 


inhale the (APP 
Portsmouth 


Lavender 
Salts. 


It will soothe the nerves, rest the tired brain 
and set all the crooked letters straight again. 
- A Bottle Lasts a Lifetime . 


Sold we Principal Dealers and by all Railroad News 
Agents or sent post-paid on receipt of price. 


25 cents. | PRESTON 
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of an overtaxed brain. 


Ty Hubbard's “QUICK CURE” 
HEADACHE REMEDY. 


erfect cure for sick or nervous 
headache, neuralgia or exhaustion 
Tointroduce 


25c. Box By Mail, 10 Cts. 
TALCOTT, FRISBIE & CO., Hartford, Conn. 





In Fall and Winter? Yes, if you do as 
thousands of successful Poultry Raisers 
all_over the 7 
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with the food given to fowls, 
cks, &c., a small quantity of 


Sheridan’s condition Powder. 


It keeps Poultry well and strong and 
assures perfect assimilation of the food 
elements needed to form eggs. Worth 
its weightin gold for molting hens. In 
large cans costs only a tenth of a centa 
an oe a n. 
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| A Frictionless 
Bicycle 


is an impossibility; the nearest ap- 
ona to it is that = E naepaeed 
y the patented . 3 


Chapman 
Double Ball Bearing. 


| The talk of the National Cycle Shows. 
Pronounced by experts ‘“‘wonderful.”’ 
As much ahead of the ordinary ball 
bearing as the pneumatic tire is of the 
solid tire. It is fitted to our new wheel, 


THE 


Fenway Cycle 


—the best wheel ever made. Price $150. 
We also manufacture the well-known 
MCCUNE CYCLE. 
EVERETT CYCLE CO., Everett, Mass. 

Send for Catalogue. Agents wanted. 
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OUR TWO LEADERS we offer this week. 
“Hub” $5.00 Camera, picture 314 x444, fully warrant 
to most of the $10.00 
the market. 
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For Any Skin Trouble 
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When the skin is irritated, chafed, tender or 
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ng antiseptic combination in 


Powder 


Gives quick relief. 
It imparts medication directly to the seat of 
the trouble and by constant use will cure 
the most obstinate case. 
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Stories by Lawyers.—No. 2. 
Assize for the Midland Circuit of 
robing-room, where they proceeded 





| should have struck somewhere about the stable ; 
| but it could not be found. 

Tracks believed to be those of the boy who 
had been seen on the bridge were discovered, 
leading along a bridle-path which struck off 
| from the highway a short distance beyond the 
bridge, and wound round through the woods to 
a railway half a mile out from Colby. 

The ground had been soft during the preced- 
ing day, but had frozen hard through the night, 
so that the tracks were easily followed as far 


imprint of a gun-butt was found in several 
places beside them, and there were peculiarities 


promised to furnish a clue. 

Rewards were offered, but no arrests followed, 
| hor did suspicion attach to any one. ‘The 
| affair soon came to be spoken of as ‘the Little 
| River mystery,” and was fast fading out of the 





as the railway, where they ceased. The 


in the cast of the sole of one of the boots which | 


tree by the way. 








It was growing dusk in the and determined-looking boy stood beside me. 


woods, and he had not gone to see whether he | I knew him at a glance from his resemblance 
hit the tree or not. From the railway he had | to the prisoner. 


struck off across the fields and reached home at 
dark. 


“I’m Will Hargrave, sir,’”’ said he, “‘an’ if 
you’re the lawyer that’s tae stan’ up for our 


Their house was still empty, so he put the | Rab, I was thinkin’ maybe ye’d need me tae 


gun away and went down the street. 
| he learned about the shooting of Munro, and 
that a boy who had been seen pointing a gun 
at him from the bridge was blamed. He 
became frightened at this, and resolved to say | 
nothing, for fear of being arrested. When he 
heard next day that his tracks had been 
followed and examined he had destroyed the 
boots he had worn. 

He steadily maintained that he knew nothing 
about the shooting of Munro, and that he had 
heard no shot near the bridge. 


His father refused to believe him. Willie 


joined in his brother’s piteous pleadings that he | when the shot was fired. 


There | help ye.” 


I was amused at his boyish self-confidence, 
and willingly gave him a seat beside me. 

The prisoner’s father, who conscientiously 
detailed his son’s confession, was the strongest 
witness for the prosecution. Only his drawn 
face and tightly clutched hands told that he 
was suffering. His sons sobbed bitterly while 
he was giving his testimony. At its conclusion, 
in spite of all his efforts to keep up, the man 
had to be helped from the court-room. 

The lads who were with Munro admitted 
that they had seen neither flash nor smoke 
They had heard the 
report very plainly. The wind was 
blowing strongly down the ravine 
from the bridge, which they supposed 





The Little River Mystery. 
By W. E. Maclellan. 
Wes in the Supreme Court of 
Nova Scotia at Naseby, a tedious 
civil case was on, and most of the 
attendant barristers retired to their 
to pass the time of waiting with 
anecdotes and snatches of personal 
experience at the bar. 


The most memorable of my cases, 
said the senior counsel present, was 
the first. It came to me much against 
my wish a few weeks after | was 
called to the bar and had opened 
an office in the town of Norwold. 

The sitting of the winter assize 
then found a lad of fifteen years, 
named Robert Hargrave, in the dock 
on a charge of murder. He was 
unprovided with counsel; so I, as 
junior barrister in attendance, was, 
according to the custom in such 
cases, appointed by the court to 
defend him. 

It was an unpromising task, for 
I had formed opinions strongly 
adverse to my client, though I could 
not but notice that he was a bright, 
clean, wholesome-looking boy in 
spite of his degrading position. The 
facts of the case against him were 
these: Three months before the boy 
was brought in court, a youth named 
James Munro, the only child of a 
widow, had been shot and instantly 
killed at a place known as Little 
River Bridge, ten miles from Nor- 
wold. 

Two neighbor lads were with 
Munro at thetime. A minute before 








accounted for this fact. 

“That’s why Rab didna hear it,” 
put in Will in a whisper to me. 
“The wind was blawin’ the sound 
awa frae him.” 

Neither of the lads could say 
exactly how Munro was facing when 
shot. They believed he was looking 
toward the bridge, as they were. He 
was a little behind them when he 
cried out and fell; they had sprung 
to help him then. They had seen no 
one near the place that afternoon but 
the boy on the bridge. 

Mrs. Munro testified that the 
prisoner had quarrelled with her 
son for accusing him of pretending 
to fish in the ravine as a blind for 
intended fruit-stealing. Boys from 
the village often stole fruit in that 
way. The prisoner had become 
very angry and had used threatening 
language. 

“Ask her,” whispered Will, “if 
Rab didna just say he’d dout 
Jimmie’s lugs for him some day for 
ca’in’ him a thief?” 

But the witness would not swear 
to the prisoner’s words; she was 
certain, however, that he had been 
very angry and threatening. 

I had no witnesses to call for the 
defence. I had made no impression 
in cross-examination ; and I fear I 








the shooting, just as all three had 

come out of the back door of a 

stable directly behind Mrs. Munro’s 

dwelling, they had seen a boy crossing the 
bridge some two hundred yards up the ravine 
by the side of which the Munro farm buildings 
are situated. 

‘When the three boys faced the bridge, a large 
barn stood at a distance of forty or fifty feet 
from them, and at right angles to the stable. 
This barn, and a hedgerow flanking it, com- 
pletely hid from view the winding highway by 
which the bridge was approached. 

The place where they were standing could 
be seen only from the bridge or from the 
opposite bank of the ravine, which was thickly 
wooded. 

The boy on the bridge called to them and 
aimed in their direction with a gun which he 
was carrying, but he did not shoot. Then he 
passed on and disappeared behind the bushes 
at the farther end of the bridge. While they 
were still looking after him, young Munro gave 
a ery and fell forward. At the same instant 
the report of a gun rang out. 


Munro’s companions carried him quickly | 


“SHE POINTED OUT THE EXACT SPOT.” 


public mind when one evening, about six 
weeks after the occurrence, John Hargrave, a 
miner of Colby, brought his son, Robert, into 
the village police station, and gave him up as 
the slayer of young Munro. 

It was a hard thing to do, but Hargrave was 
a sternly conscientious Scotchman, unswerv- 
ingly devoted to his own ideas of duty. He 
did not believe that his son had committed 
wilful murder, but held him guilty of reckless 
and sinful shooting, for which he ought to take 
his rightful punishment. 

He had been led to suspect Robert by the 
accidental discovery that a box of cartridges 
which he had placed in a private drawer had 
been tampered with. One of the fifty tightly 
packed cartridges which it had contained was 
gone. An examination of his rifle, which he 
seldom used, showed that the weapon had been 
recently fired and put away imperfectly cleaned. 

When questioned, Robert made a feeble 
attempt at denial and then broke down. His 
story, told with sobs and entreaties for belief, 





| should not be given up, but Hargrave was 
| resolute. 


“We'll hae tae speak out now,” he said, “ere 
some eenocent body’s blamed. There’s been 
sufferin’ enou’ a’ready by our means.” 

When the news of the boy’s surrender was 
carried to Mrs. Munro, she at once recalled a 
quarrel which she had witnessed between him 
and her son a month or so before the shooting, | 
in which young Hargrave had been very 
violent, so she said, and had gone off muttering 
threats. 

After this became known everybody believed 





that the boy had committed a premeditated 
|erime. His father doggedly refused to lend 
| him any assistance in escaping what he 
considered its just consequences. 

| “Na,” he answered grimly, when urged to 
| secure counsel for his son, “‘there’ll be nae 
lawyerin’ for me or mine. The queen’s judges 
| ken how tae do justice wi’out the help o’ glib 
tongues. An’ I seek naething but justice.” 


| Only fourteen-year-old Willie stuck to the | 


into the house; but he was dead. A bullet had | was that he had taken his father’s gun on the | prisoner. He was as firmly convinced of his 
pierced his heart and gone entirely through his | afternoon of Munro’s death, under the influence | brother’s innocence as others were of his guilt. 


body. 


| of a sudden impulse. Their house stood well 


| “Rab says he didna do it; an’ when Rab 


This happened about four o’clock of a| back by itself in the fields, quite near the tells me yon way he didna, I ken weel he’s 


December afternoon. It was dark, therefore, 
before the authorities at Colby, a mining village 


over a mile distant, could be notified, and too! time. His brother Willie, a year younger than | 


late for investigation that night. 


Next morning an inquest was held and | for the boys’ mother was dead—had gone into | client. 


| bushes. 
| His father was at work in the pit at the 


himself, was at school. Their housekeeper— 


| speakin’ true.”” This was Will’s unchangeable 
view of the matter. 

Such was the case as it came into my hands. 
I could get no additional information from my 
He had become sullen, as I supposed, 





delivered a very halting address to 

the jury, for the prosecution did not 

trouble themselves to reply. The 
judge charged; the jury retired, and in ten 
minutes returned with a verdict of guilty. 

The hush which fell upon the crowded 
court-room was broken only by Willie’s sobs. 
The judge, with trembling fingers, drew on the 
black cap preparatory to passing sentence. 

The prisoner had listened to the verdict with 
parted lips and wild eyes; but he braced 
himself and spoke out manfully when asked if 
he had anything to say in arrest of sentence. 

“Tl hae tae say, sir, that me feyther thinks I 
should be punished, an’ gin you say I must be, 
I’m willin’ ; but I didna shoot Jimmie Munro, 
an’ I dinna ken wha did.” 

““An’ I hae tae say,” almost screamed Willie, 
before I could stop him, “that I’ll swear Rab’s 
speakin’ true; an’ ye’ll a’ be sorry for it afore 
lang gin ony harm’s done tae him !’’ 

The hysterical lad was quickly removed from 
the court-room. Then sentence of death was 
pronounced. I did not see Will for several 
days, but heard that he was almost constantly 
with his brother. 

It was nearing the middle of March, and the 
days were growing warm. I was sitting at my 
desk one bright morning, when the door opened 
and Will came in. I set out at once to comfort 
him with assurances that his brother would 
almost certainly escape execution on account of 
his youth ; but Will interrupted : 

“I’m no carin’ tae hear that. I ken weel 
they’ll no hang Rab, for I’m tae prove he’s nae 


a verdict promptly brought in against the the village to pay a visit. He was alone in the | and would say little but, “Ye may as weel gie | guilty.” 


unknown person who had been seen on the 
bridge. 


The Munros had been on the best of terms the Little River Bridge. He admitted having | when he bade me no; an’ I aimed wi’ it, like a | Will, mistaking my expression. 


| house, and so got off unseen. 
| He had gone directly through the woods to 


| me up, sir, like the lane. There'll be nae good | 
in stan’in’ up for me. I took me feyther’s gun | 


with all their neighbors, and no motive for the called to and pointed the gun at Munro and daft body, at Jimmie Munro, though I kenned 


crime could be conjectured. 


It was even| his companions, but maintained that it was I was behavin’ wrang. 


thought at first that the shot might have been | unloaded. The only cartridge he had with | now.” 
| As I was taking my place at the hour set for | ye’d help me.” 
at the stable. Search was made for the bullet, He had walked round by the bridle-path | trial, I felt a gentle pull at the sleeve of my 


accidental or fired in sport to frighten the lads 


| him was then in his pocket. 





which, after passing through Munro’s body, | beyond the bridge and fired the cartridge at a| gown. A slight and pale but very clear-witted | 


I glanced up in surprise at his confident tone. 
“Oh, ye need na look that way,” flashed 
“T’ll do it as 
soon as the snaw melts an’ shows Rab’s tracks 


I’ll hae tae dree it | just as they were frozen in the ground the night 


after he made them. I but ca’d tae see gin 


‘‘What are you going to do?” I asked. 
“*T’ll seek till I find the bullet he fired. He’s 
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tell’t me near where he fired, an’ what the tree 
he aimed at looked like. That’ll prove he couldna 
hae shot Jimmie Munro, winna it?” 

“Pretty nearly, Will,” I answered, for the 
purpose of getting rid of him as gently as 
possible. ‘“‘But take some one with you, and do 
not disturb the bullet when you have found it 
until there are other witnesses.” 

Two mornings later Will, accompanied by his 
father, was waiting for me when I reached my 
office. 

“We've found it! We've found it!” he 
shouted, as soon as 1 came within hearing. 
“Johnnie Gunn, the constable, gaed out wi’ 
me yesterday, an’ we found it in an hour’s 
time!” 

“God forgie me for disbelievin’ the poor 
bairn,” said the father, brokenly, as I shook 
hands with him. “I’ve done him sair, sair 
wrang, an’ I’ll ne’er forgie mysel’ !’’ 

We three set out for Little River as soon as a 
carriage could be got ready. At the end of the 
bridle-path near the bridge we left our team in 
charge of the driver and went into the woods on 
foot. Half a mile in, Willie led us to a tree 
some thirty yards from the path, and pointed to 
a small round hole in its trunk. 

It was the work of a very few minutes with 
the axe we had brought to cut out the bullet. It 
was little injured and was of the bore of 
Hargrave’s rifle—thirty-eight calibre. 

“Now,” cried Will in an ecstasy of triumph, 
“that shows our Rab didna shoot Jimmie Munro. 
Aw’ Rab says he didna hear the shot; an’ that 
proves it mun hae been fired frae the woods 
anent the barn. Gin we seek, we’ll maybe find 
the right bullet yet.’ 

We went back to the bridge without delay, 
and thence to the Munro farmyard. At my 
request Mrs. Munro pointed out for us the exact 
spot where her son had fallen. 

As soon as she had re-entered the house we 
drew an imaginary line from the opposite side 
of the ravine, some sixty or seventy yards 
away, through this spot and followed it to the 
barn 


We had scareely to search for what we wanted. 
The spent bullet from a forty-four calibre rifle 
lay right before our eyes, imbedded sidewise in 
the boarding. Will picked it out with his knife 
and handed it to me for safe-keeping. 

“Now, Will,” said I, “you’ve proved beyond 
reasonable doubt that your brother didn’t shoot 
Jimmie. Perhaps you ean tell us next who 
did.” 

“Na,” answered Will, with a sly twinkle of 
his eye; “‘it’s for wise lawyers and judges tae 
be seekin’ out that. I ken naething but what 
Rab tell’t me.’’ 

“All right then, Will,” I replied, “though I 
fear I am not a wise lawyer in your opinion; 
but I’ll go into the house and see what I can 
diseover, if you and your father will wait for 
me here.” 

Mrs. Munro as yet knew nothing of our dis- 
coveries. She was talkative and quite willing 
to answer my questions. 

She assured me confidently that no one but 
herself could have had any special interest in her 
som’s death. Under her husband’s will all the 
property which Jimmie would have inherited 
had he lived to be twenty-one eame to her. I 
made a note of this before going on with my 
questions. 

After more or less beating about the bush, 
I found out what I wanted to know. She con- 
fessed that she was engaged to be married a 
second time to a bachelor of forty who was living 
alone in the neighborhood. His name was 
Joseph Wilson, and his place lay half a mile 
away at the farther end of the strip of woods 
which terminated on the other side of the 
ravine. 

She became quite garrulous on this subject, 
once the ice was fairly broken, and told me 
confidentially that poor Jimmie had objected to 
Wilson’s visits. After her son’s death, however, 
he had been so kind and neighborly and she was 
so lonely and helpless that she had agreed to 
marry him. 

I bade Mrs. Munro good-by rather abruptly 
then; and we drove quickly away, not home- 
ward, but into Colby, where I had a warrant 
issued at onee for Wilson’s arrest. 

That warrant was never executed. When the 
constables went to Wilson’s house in search of 
him they found it deserted. He had taken the 
alarm and disappeared. To this day no one 
knows what became of him. 

But a thorough overhauling of his premises 
brought to light a forty-four calibre rifle, which 
none of his neighbors had known he possessed. 
ee ee REY CSO NETS 
board in the floor of his attic. 

No doubt of his guilt was left. He had shot 
Jimmie to clear his way to Mrs. Munro’s hand 
and property. It was generally believed that 
while lurking in the bushes near the ravine he 
had seen Robert Hargrave at the bridge, and 
fired when he did to divert suspicion from him- 
self to the boy. 

Unfortunately there was no legal process by 
which the verdict of the jury could be formally 
reversed; but Robert was promptly pardoned 
and set free. Will was highly indignant at this 
fresh defect in the law. 

“Just to think,” he muttered wrathfully, “‘o’ 
judge an’ jury, an’ lawyers an’ everybody blamin’ 
our Rab, an’ findin’ him guilty o’ doin’ what he 
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ne’er dreamed 0’, an’ maist hangin’ him, too, an 
then talkin’ o’ pardonin’ him! By my way 0’ 
thinkin’ it’s Rab should be doin’ the pardonin’, 
no them,” concluded Will; and I for one agreed 
with him. 


—————_-_ + o> —__—_ 


REMEMBRANCE. 


What holy lives we all ap live, 
iets v we remem nn 207 * 
Alas, that memory, like a sieve, 
Should hold the chaff and drop the grain! 
Patmore. 





Taken Homesick. ° 
In Two Parts.— Part I. 
Our Cousins from Germantown. 





ECENT accounts of great snowstorms 
remind me of the time Cousin Ruth 


Leavitt was married, and Cousin Grace, 


Carmichael came on from Germantown, 
near Philadelphia, to attend the wedding. 





Louise Harcome, another cousin, came with 
Grace. What really induced these two girls to 
make such a trip away down to Maine, 
in the dead of winter, was always 
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| Cousin Ruth or her mother had intended that | faces showed blank astonishment, and so di: 


any one should be present except their immediate | ours a few moments later. 


family. The bridegroom was the son of a neigh- 
boring farmer and lumberman. 
“Not go to the wedding!” cried Louise. 


“Wedding?” cried Aunt Lueretia. “Dea: 
suz! The wedding’s over. They were marric: 
at ten o’clock. Why, the minister has gone’ 


“Sarely you will—now that we have come. It} Didn’t you meet him as you came along?” 


would be quite dreadful to have none of her | 


relatives notice such an event in her life.” 


“And have no presents!” exclaimed Grace. 
She } presently. 


“Never mind if it is a surprise to her. 
cannot but feel pleased to have us come, and her | 


future husband, too!’”’ Grandmother and Dora | 


seemed less sure about this. 

But when, late in the evening, after the 
schoolmaster had gone to his room, our visitors 
opened their two great trunks and showed us the 
wedding presents which they had brought, our 
enthusiasm was awakened. There were albums, 
silverware, linen, beautifully bound and illus- 
trated books—in short, tokens from all the 
Philadelphia relatives; including some homely 
artides of value to a young couple beginning 
life. 

“Well! well! well! I don’t know what Ruth 


Leavitt can do with all this!” grandmother | 
“You will have to tell her what | the minister five dollars to tie it.” 


exclaimed. 


We had certainly met a man driving on th: 
road about a mile below. 
“Will you come in?” ate Aunt Lucretia 


“Yes, I guess you had better come in,” Unck 
Josiah added, doubtfully. 

“We were thinking of doing so,’ I said, and 
nobody laughed, for the girls felt rather gloom; 
because our relatives did not welcome us heartily. 

Matters brightened up a little, -however, afte: 
the girls had gone indoors and the team was put 
up in the barn. “But,” as Cousin Louise said 
pathetically, afterward, “‘one would never hay: 
known that anything had happened!” Neither 
bride nor bridegroom was visible. 

“Then your only daughter is really married ?”’ 
Louise remarked at last. 

“Yes, the knot’s tied,” replied Uncle Josiah. 
“T guess ’tis a good hard knot, too. Henry gave 


“Is that the name of your son-in- 
law ?” asked Louise, hastily. 
“That’s his name— Henry Benson,” 





somewhat of a mystery. They were of 
a more wealthy and fashionable branch 
of our family tree than we Maine 
people. For twenty years we had known 
but little of them. I fancy the girls 
came for what they would call a “‘frolic’’ 
as much as anything else, when they 
learned that Ruth was to be married on 
New Year’s day. Girls are always 
more interested in weddings than boys, 
anyway. 

When Grace and Louise left home 
they had probably very little idea of 
the difficulty of reaching the 
Leavitts in their back- 
woods home at that 
season of the year; 
and, wishing to make a 
surprise visit, they did 
not write in advance. 

The Leavitts lived at 
the “end of the road,” 
for theirs was a mount- 
ain farm in the north 
west corner of the town 
of Glencoe. They were 
a mile from neighbors 
and no families lived - 
beyond them. If they 
saw any person coming 
on the road, they knew 
they were to have 
visitors. Our place was 
much less remote. My 
grandfather’s old farm, where I then lived as a 
boy of sixteen, was but seven miles from the 
railway station and village; so to grandfather’s 
our Germantown cousins came first, most unex- 
pectedly, on the evening of the thirty-first day of 
December, with a span of horses, a sleigh 
and driver from the village. 

We were at supper when they ry : Grand- 
father, grandmother, Addison, Dora, Nell and 
myself, and the district schoolmaster, Joel Pear- 
son, who boarded in the family. Though we 
young folks had but just come from school, it 
was already dark. We were talking of our hard 
examples in arithmetic, and Mr. Pearson was 
quizzing us a little, when a merry jingle of 
sleigh-bells came from the yard outside, and Nell 
rose hastily-to go to the door to meet the visitors. 

“Why, I don’t know who they are!” she said, 
wonderingly. “They are strangers—and, my! 
what pretty, stylish-looking young ladies! Who 
can they be?” 

With that Dora and grandmother, a very brisk 
old lady, rose in equal haste. By this time the 
newcomers were out of the sleigh, and grand- 
mother bustled forth on the piazza to greet them. 

The younger of the two ran up the steps. 
“Are you not Grandmother S——?” she said. 
*“T am your great-niece, Grace Carmichael, and 
my companion is Louise Harcome—from Ger- 
mantown.” 

Grandmother regarded them with wonder. 
“Oh, yes, yes!” she exclaimed. “You are my 
sister Sarah’s grandchildren. Come right in!” 
and she led them triumphantly past the supper- 
table into the sittidg-room. 

We of the younger generation seareely knew 
who Grace and Louise were, and regarded them 
almost as strangers, even after grandmother 
had explained the relationship to us. But we 
were pleased with their appearance. Jt seemed 
to me that I had never seen so beautiful a girl 
as Grace, who, though little older than myself, 
seemed quite a grand young lady. 

Both girls wore rich furs and brought with 
them an air of the great world, which somewhat 
abashed us rural young folks; but in the course 
of an hour cousinly acquaintance began to thrive. 
Supper was laid afresh for them while they were 
answering the hundred questions of our grand- 
parents concerning their connections. . 

Before the evening was gone our new-found 
relatives showed themselves full of the subject of 
Cousin Ruth’s wedding, which rather took us 
aback at first, for none of us expected to attend. 
We did not know Ruth very well; she seldom 
came to grandfather’s. In fact, we had not been 
invited to the marriage. I do not think that 






















THE GIRLS WERE VERY MERRY. 


some of these things are, I guess; but she can 
keep them to look at.” 

We made a great deal of our winter term of 
school at that time; and New Year’s day was 
not a holiday there; but we decided to go to the 
wedding with Grace arid Louise, even though 
Mr. Pearson did not wholly approve of it. 

We made an early start, for the distance up to 
the Leavitts’ was fully twelve miles. There was 
already snow two feet deep, and the roads were 
not well trodden. For transporting six persons 
grandfather had but three horses. We decided 
to hitch the span of work-horses to the long 
traverse sled, and put old Sol, the third horse, 
tandem. The trunk containing the presents 
was lashed on the sled, and so were two 
pung-seats; but for the transportation of our 
visiting cousins we attached a single sleigh by 
the shafts behind the sled. Nicely tucked up in 
buffalo robes, with a large, hot oak block to keep 
their feet warm, they were our guests of honor 
for the trip. 

The weather was bitterly cold on New Year’s 
morning; one of those bleak, dreary winter 
mornings which seem to chill the very marrow. 
The sun scareely showed itself. A gray, cold 
storm-haze filled the heavens. 

“*There’s a northeaster coming,” grandfather 
said. “You ought not to start for Glencoe.” 

“But we must go!’ the girls all said. “It’s 
the wedding day !’’ 

The old gentleman shook his head and put an 
extra bag of oats on the sled. “It is more 
than probable you'll have to stay up there 
wood three or four days,” he said to Addison and 


sp the drive by mountains, ponds, 
meadows and beaver-dams the girls were very 
merry, despite the bleak weather, and our 
Germantown cousins thought it tremendously 
jolly, though fine snow-flakes soon began to fall, 
and speedily thickened into a driving northeast 
storm, so that three or four miles an hour was 
about all that we could do. 

Wintry, indeed, was the aspect of the solitary 
Leavitt farm at the head of the beaver meadows, 
with its background of stormy mountains, when 
at last we came in sight of it; a large, gaunt old 
barn, and a one-story, unpainted farmhouse 
connected with the barn by a long, weather- 
beaten shed. The Leavitts were well-to-do for 
backwoods farmers; but living so remote from 
the world, they gave little heed to appearances. 

Through a snow-drift five feet high in front of 
the house a narrow path had been cut to the 
door. When at length we entered the yard and 
Uncle Josiah and Aunt Lucretia came out, their 





said Uncle Josiah. “He haint got much 
book-learning, and he’s sort o’ bashful ; 
but he’s a good, hard-meated feller and 
a worker.” 

No one could think of anything 
further to say. Silence fell. The storm 
swished at the windows and the clock 
ticked on the mantel-shelf. 

But after an awful pause a door 
opened and Cousin Ruth came from an 
inner room, whence she had evidently 
not been eager te come. She wore some 
sort of brown skirt and a new plaid 
gingham waist, but she looked very 
pretty ; and when the other girls went to 
her, kissed her and attempted to con- 
gratulate her, how she flushed. 

Then those wedding presents! When 
the trunk was brought in, Uncle Josiah 
stood about, much mystified. Aunt 
Lucretia, too, seemed to be uneasy ; but 
when Grace and Louise began to take 
out the gifts, one by one, and talk about 
them, telling Ruth from whom each 
eame, and gave her the little accom- 
panying messages, I heard Uncle Josiah 
drawing his breath hard several times. 
Finally, when Grace took up a silver 
cake-basket, he could restrain his con- 
cern no longer. 

“Right here!” said he, gently but 
firmly. “Right here, let me ask you 
fair and plain, do your father and 
mother know all about these things ?”’ 

“Why, Uncle Leavitt, mother sent this her- 
self!’’ replied Grace, in amazement. 

Uncle Josiah cast a quick look at his wife. 
Her glance in response appeared to reassure him, 
and he went out soon, as if to talk or confer with 
some one. We conjectured that this person 
might be ““Henry,’’ whom as yet none of us had 
seen, although we had a vague sense that he was 
near. 

Meantime Aunt Lucretia had been laying the 
table, at odd moments, for dinner in the sitting- 
room; and -after a time we were invited to 
partake of the midday meal—turkey, with 
“fixings” and a platterful of excellent doughnuts. 

Still the bridegroom did not come in; and 
Aunt Lucretia by and by whispered to Uncle 
Josiah. “He don’t want to,” we heard him say 
to her in reply. Occasionally we were aware of 
certain sounds in the kitchen and in an adjoining 
room, and felt sure that “Henry” was about, if 
invisible. 

After dinner Addison and I took roguish counse! 
together and resolved to surprise “Henry.” We 
wished to see the young fellow. Going out 
through the woodshed, we searched the barn an: 
afterward peeped up over lofts and scaffolds. 
On our return we came near cornering him near 
the’ outer door of the kitchen, where he wis 
peering in, as if trying to catch a glimpse of the 
presents and the girls. But he heard us comin: 
and stole quickly up a flight of stairs; so we got 
no glimpse of the great, bashful, backwoo:s 
youngster of twenty-one. 

And now a strange thing happened. Our 
Germantown cousin, Grace, who had been s0 
brimful of vivacity on our way up, was take! 
suddenly homesick! The seizure was somethin 
more than a mere woful sentiment. It was tl 
abrupt attack of an acute malady well known tv 
doctors. She was stricken with nostalgia. 

She afterward said that it seemed to fall on her 
suddenly, when she thought of Cousin Rutli 
living all her life in this dreary spot, with a0 
awkward, uncouth husband, in that bare, gloom 
old house. 

Grace had risen hastily and gone to the sittin: 
room window, as if to look out. She continue: 
standing there so quietly, and without replyin- 
when Dora and Louise spoke to her, that Louis 
thought it odd and went to her. Grace ha’! 
turned ashen pale, and her hands were cold 2 
stones! She trembled violently when Louis° 
put her arm about her, hid her face in her hand 
and then began to weep uncontrollably. 

This was the more remarkable, because Grace 
was by no means a nervous or hysterical girl, bu: 
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rather the reverse, being apparently in good 
be ith and of a naturally calm disposition. Her 
sound intellect has since been notably shown. 
So her singular attack of homesickness must be 
regarded as a sort of “seizure,” probably caused 
by the contrast of her own home life with what 
she saw at the remote farmhouse in the wilder- 
ness. 

First Louise, then Dora, and afterward Aunt 
Lucretia and Ruth attempted to console her, but 
utterly in vain. To these she would not tell 
ber feelings, from a sense of courtesy; but to 
Louise, when they were alone for a moment, 
she eried as if in terror, “Oh, let us go back! 
Let us go back !’ 

“But the storm! Only think how it snows 
and blows!” Louise and Dora ex; 

“We really shall be obliged to stay till to 
morrow, if no longer.” 

“J cannot! Oh, I cannot! We must go at 
once! I shall die before to-morrow,” she sobbed. 
“J cannot live here after it grows dark !” 

Aunt Lucretia was quite unable to comprehend 
her, and Dora only in part, I think, at first. 
Louise was vexed, and endeavored to rally Grace 
with ridicule. She even scolded her. ‘‘O Grace, 
this is too provoking! Do have a little consider- 
ation for our relatives’ feelings.’ 

“| know it, Louise! I know it,’’ sobbed Grace. 
“J would help it if I could. But I cannot! I 
cannot stay here when it grows dark!” 

Tears streamed from her eyes; she shook with 
sobs. Louise, Dora and Nell were at their wit’s 
end, trying all the while, too, to keep up appear- 
ances before Aunt Lucretia and Ruth, and 
conceal the real cause of this strange behavior ! 

Grace soon fell into such a plight that they 
despaired of calming her and came out to consult 
with Addison about going home. He and I 
were lying in ambush for “‘Henry’’ in the wood- 
house. 





“Wants to go back!” cried Addison. “Why, 
I don’t believe we could get home to-night. It’s 
a fearful storm; more than a foot of snow has | 
come since we got here.’ | 

Louise and Dora went back indoors to reason 
the case with Grace, who, poor girl, tried hard 
to be reasonable. She shut her eyes, shuddered 
and sighed spasmodic, struggling sighs, then 
utterly broke down and began to sob again. 

“T shall die if it comes dark here!’”’ was the 
burden of her ery to Louise; and let not those 
uninitiated in the miseries of nostalgia venture 
too harshly to ridicule her. Persons have actually 
died from such attacks. 

None of us were inclined to feel wholly chari- 
table toward Grace at the time, though the girls 
presently grew alarmed and again came out to 
interview us on the subject of a return. 

Addison, meantime, had been out-of-doors, 
taking note of the storm. “She will have to 
stand it, homesick or not,’’ said he. ‘““We couldn’t 
get the team through to-night. It wouldn’t be 
safe to start out.” 

Again the girls returned to argue with poor 
Grace, and I went in, out of curiosity, to behold 
the phenomenon. Boy though I was, with all a 
boy’s natural hardness of heart toward weak- 
nesses of girls, I was shocked and moved to pity 
by Grace’s plight. 

Her eyes were swollen with weeping, and if 
she had received intelligence of the death of all 
her relations, her aspect could not have been 
more lugubrious and woebegone, as she rocked 
to and fro, half-supported in Louise’s arms, 
while Dora, Nell and Cousin Ruth looked on in 
speechless dismay. 

Catching sight of me, she cried out, in a voice 
that expressed the intensest suffering: “Oh, can 
you not take me back to your grandfather’s!’’ 

The cry and tone almost unmanned me. I 
made haste back to Addison. “We must carry 
Grace home, somehow,” I said. 

“Can’t be did,” he replied. 

“T will take her in the single sleigh, with old 
Sol, and make the endeavor,’’ I said. 

“Well, sir, but you’ll have a time of it!” 
exclaimed Addison. ‘“‘I would not start.’ 

“T wouldn’t, neither—no, I shouldn’t dare to!” 
said Uncle Josiah. 

“But I’m going to do it,” said I. “Old Sol’s 
a grand horse in snow; I know about what he 
can do; where it’s deep he lopes. If it’s not 
more than three or four feet deep he’ll go through 
it. I believe I can get home with Grace. Of 
course it’s no use to take the work-horses and 
sled.” 

We let out the holdback straps of the sleigh, 
80 as to giveold Sol plenty of room in the harness. 
I tied my trousers’ legs close about my boots, 
muffled my ears and drew my cap down to the 
collar of my overcoat. My coat-sleeves, too, I 
tied about the wrists of my mittens. 

Indoors, meantime, Aunt Lucretia and the 
girls were equipping Grace and heating the oak 
block to lay at her feet in the sleigh. She came 
out, a walking bundle of furs and shawls—a 
bundle of sighs. They helped her into the sleigh, 
tucked the buffalo robes around her closely, 
kissed her, muffled her head wholly in a large 
gray shawl, and bade her take courage. 

“All ready!” cried Addison. 

Uncle Josiah shoved back the great barn-door, 
and we went out through the yard at the canter 
which was old Sol’s favorite gait in deep, light 
snow. 

Up to that moment none of us visitors had 
seen “Henry; but as old Sol dashed through 
the yard, past the long woodhouse, amidst a 
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whirl of fine, driven snow, I caught a glimpse of 
a face at a little window. 

Curious how much information may be con- 
veyed in one such fleeting glance! It was the | 
homely, honest, strong face of a young back- | 
woodsman, and it wore a look of concern, as 
if he thought I were undertaking something | 
hazardous. That one look shook my confidence | 
about getting through more than all which | 
Addison or Uncle Josiah had said to me. 


C. A. STEPHENS. 





~ 
or 


Abner’s Wife. 


ELL,” said Abner Mullens, survey- | 
ing the interior of his kitchen with | 
evident disfavor, “‘a wife would come | 

in kind o’ convenient just now !”’ | 

It did look as if a woman’s hand was needed | 
to bring order out of that chaos. Boots, clothing, 
dishes, rags and fishing-tackle littered the floor. 
A basket of cleaned fish occupied the 
only chair, while the table and sink 
were piled with an accumulation of 
artides too varied for description. As 
for dirt—dirt was everywhere! 

“Folks say I’m untidy,” continued 
Abner, as he eyed the disorder. ‘“‘But 
Taint. It aint that I like dirt; it’s that 
I don’t like cleaning up. I love to see 
things kept nice as well as anybody. 
I hate dirt worse than poison, but I 
hate getting rid of it a heap sight more,’ 
and he drew a long sigh as he set about 
his uncongenial task. 

“There aint a doubt about it,” he 
went on aloud, a habit which his solitary 
life had developed. “It takes more’n 
one to run a schooner, land or sea. It’s 
been growing on me ever since I was 
hauled up in dry dock with rheumaties 
that I’d have to get a mate. She can 
boss the galley and I’ll man the ropes. 
If there’s foul weather, I can take to 
the dory till the storm’s blowed out.” 
Here Abner attacked his breakfast 
dishes, a task he particularly detested. 

“There’ll be a lot of things that aint 
pleasant abqut it,” he said, as he thought 
of his lost freedom. “But I'll take care 
what kind of a one I get. I don’t want 
a master-hand at anything but cooking 
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and scrubbing decks. I’m captain, and 
I won’t step down in rank for any- 
body.” 


The notion of getting married had 
been presenting itself to Abner for some 
time. Not that he was lonely; he felt 
no need of a companion. His idea of 
a wife was some one to keep his house 


He was “getting along’ in years, 
and his rheumatism was increasing upon 
him. One of these days he would need 
some one to care for him. His wife must be 
young, strong, capable and amenable; that was 
all he asked. 

Abner Mullens had lived alone for many years. 
The Hermit of Beachville he was called by the 
young people, who regarded him with awe and 
suspicion. To their minds a mystery hung over 
his rude dwelling. Did they not often hear 
Abner talking busily to some unseen listener? 
The truth was, Abner, taciturn to all fellow- 
beings, was fairly garrulous with himself, and | 
his conversations were prolonged and emphatic. 

His little, unpainted, shingled cabin stood on | 
the rocks which rose high above the beach, and 
from the stone which served him as a step he had 
the range of the broad bay and of the open sea | 
beyond. It was a fair view, but Abner’s eyes | 
scanned the blue water more often to discover | 
signs of schools of fish than in the enjoyment or 
appreciation of its beauties; and the varying 
moods of the sky meant to him only phases of 
weather. 

Abner had not proceeded far in his domestic 
occupations when the cheap little dock on the 
shelf struck ten. He dropped his dishcloth with 
evident relief. 

“Mess or no mess, those fish have got to be 
carried to the boat,” he said. 

He took his basket on his arm, and went down 
the rocky lane to the village and through the one 
straggling street bordered by houses, white- 
painted, with green blinds and gay little door- 
yards bright with flowers. 

The street led to the wharf,—the business | 
centre of the village,—a quaint and curious | 











COMPANION. 


flocked to the wharf to see the boat come in, the | his toilet before he started. Usually he went 
chief excitement of the day. from his fish-cleaning or from his clam-digging 

The young women were in high spirits, laugh- | without a thought of his appearance, but now he 
ing, shrieking, and chewing gum vigorously. | put on a clean flannel shirt and even trimmed his 
Abner’s gaze was critical. rough beard. 

“None of them for me!”’ he remarked to him- | After his cargo was disposed of he again 
self. “Gadding down here at this hour in the | rapped at the little door. Susie opened it to him 
morning, when they ought to be doing up their | and quickly brought him his drink, with a smile 
work! A parcel of giggling females!” lof recognition. This was all, yet somehow 

The gum also met with his disapproval. | Abner felt that his acquaintance had advanced a 
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| “Waste of strength, besides being a dreadful | step. 


expense! That girl with the light hair is kind o’ After this it became an accustomed thing for 
good-looking, but Lord! where’d my breakfast | Abner to go to Bayport to do his trading, and he 
be while she was cleaning up? No, none of never failed to stop at the house by the wharf to 


them for me!” quench his thirst. 
It never occurred to Abner that any offer he | Susie was always busy about the kitchen, 
made might possibly be rejected. | brisk and deft, with a cheery word of welcome. 


“T’ll have to look further’n Beachville,”’ he | Once she was frying doughnuts, and she gave 
thought, as he climbed back to his cabin. “If | him one; a delicious circle of crispness which he 
ate appreciatively and with pleased anticipation 
| of the future. 

He never crossed the threshold, but sometimes 
he leaned against the doorframe, watching the 
swift movements of Susie and indulging 
dn a little labored conversation; or he 
would linger as if about to say some- 
thing, then suddenly turn and hurry 
down the street as if in great haste. 

“He must be a steady man,” said 
Susie to herself one day, as she watched 
the retreating figure, “or it wouldn’t 
be water he’d want so much of. But 
he does look like an orang-utan or a 
wild man with all that beard, and he 
aint got much use of his tongue !’’ 

At last came a morning when Abner 
spoke. Susie was unusually bewitching 
that day, ina fresh print gown and a 
distracting little sweeping-cap. 

“Susie,” he said, swallowing hard in 
his effort to speak naturally. “Susie— 

I want you to marry me!” 

Susie dropped her broom and stared. 

“Don’t say a word!” said Abner, 
in great haste. “I’ve got a thousand 
dollars laid up, and I’ll be a good hus- 
band to you. You won’t find the work 
hard, and I'll fit you out well. Think 
it over, and I’ll be around day after to- 
morrow.” Abner was off before Susie, 
confused and blushing, could utter a 
word. 

That evening Abner sat on his door- 
step and looked out over the bay. “I 
expect I’ll miss being alone,’’ he said. 
“But I reckon it’ll be smooth sailing. 

I'll keep the tiller!” 

The next day he began to clean house. 
“It’s only fair to give her a clear start,” 
he said, as he scrubbed vigorously. 

He was down on his hands and knees 
mopping up the floor when a shadow 


I’ve got to get married, I’m bound to get a wife | 

to suit.” 
As the days went by Abner’s desire for a} 

helpmeet increased, for the fishing was unusually 
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| clean, mend his clothes, and cook his fell before him. He looked up. His 
| meals. No more tender emotion stirred S: — doorway was filled by the figure of a 
in his breast. b nag YT Dee middle-aged woman, very stout and very 


mueh out of breath. 

“Well!” she panted. “It’s a pull up 
this hill of yours, but it’s a sightly place 
good and kept hii busy on the bay, so that his | when you’re once up! You Abner Mullens?’’ 
household affairs went even more sadly awry. “*Yes,”’ stammered Abner, too much astonished 
It was clear that he must get somebody to do his | by this invasion to get up from the floor. 
housekeeping. “I’ve come over from Bayport on purpose to 

About two weeks after his condemnation of see you,” continued his visitor. “I’m Mrs. 
the Beachville maidens the hermit rowed around | Brown. You’ve been courting my Susie?” 
the Point to the sleepy old town of Bayport with | There was a note of interrogation in this last 
a load of dams and lobsters. Bayport was a| sentence which seemed to demand of Abner 
bustling metropolis to Abner, and he felt on his | some response. He slowly gathered himself up, 
guard when he ventured there, for he had a and once on his feet, ventured to look at Mrs. 
vague notion that his path would be beset with | Brown. She was a comely, wholesome woman, 
sharpers. But nobody tried to take advantage | with bright black eyes before which Abner’s 
of his innocence, and it was not very long before wavered and fell. 
he was returning to his boat with his empty “‘I—] asked her to marry me!”’ he managed to 
baskets. utter. 

On the journey back he stopped at ahumble| ‘Well, now, that’s all nonsense!” continued 
little house near the wharf to ask for a drink, | Mrs. Brown, stepping in and looking about. 
and a young woman of perhaps twenty years ““Merey sakes! Whatahole! You see, Susie’s 
answered his knock. She willingly brought to | only nineteen, and you must be full onto forty- 
him a dipper of clear, cool water. The dipper | five. Beside, she’s going up to Lewiston to work 
was of tin, but it was as clean and shining as | in a factory,—she’s only been at home while I 
silver. | was visiting my sister,—and there’s a young 

Over its rim Abner eyed the giver with interest. | fellow there who’s paying her attentions. I 
She was little, plump and dimpled, with a/| don’t wonder you want to get married, though, 
trimness about her which especially pleased | living in this mess!” 

Abner. He thanked her civilly. | Mrs. Brown picked a rag up from the floor, 

“May I ask your name?” he ventured, wiping | wiped a chair and sat down. Abner stood 
his mouth on his shirt-sleeve. awkwardly before her, conscious only of a desire 

“Susie Brown,” answered the girl, a pretty | for her departure. 
pink coming into her cheeks. | “Now look here, Abner Mullens!” went on 

“Mine’s Abner Mullens—and I’m much obliged | Mrs. Brown. “I’ve heard a good deal about 
to you,” responded Abner, with unwonted | you, and I know you’re an honest man and no 
gallantry ; then he turned and went on his way. drinker—except from Susie’s dipper,” she added 

“*Trig little sloop,” he said to himself; “kitchen | with a chuckle. “‘I’lJ tell you what I’lido. I'll 
looked shipshape, too. I don’t object to good | marry you myself!” 


OVER ITS RIM ABNER EYED THE GIVER. 





wharf, admired by artists and by tourists with | looks if there’s something to ballast them,” and | 
cameras, but which was regarded by the natives | Abner cast off his painter and pulled for home | 


The floor-cloth dropped from A bner’s hand. 
“Yes,” continued Mrs. Brown. “I’ve been a 





from a purely utilitarian standpoint. | with long, steady strokes which carried him | widow for fifteen years, and I begin to feel I’d 

An old schooner had been firmly grounded, | swiftly through the dancing, sparkling waves. like somebody to fend for me. I'll keep you tidy 
propped by stout spiles, its cabin converted into| Somehow Abner’s little house seemed actually |as wax,—you need it bad enough, the Lord 
a wharf-house, and a flight of steps cut into its | lonely to him that night, and the next day the | knows,—and I’m a master cook. I’ve got five 
side for the landing of passengers. | game feeling possessed him. He could not quite | hundred dollars in the bank. Susie’s got her 

The Mary Ellen had made many a hard | understand it. pa’s money, and aint dependent on me. My 
voyage, but now she lay at rest. Leisurely feet! He did not think so much about getting rid of rent’s up next week, so we might as well get 
trod her planks, and the little waves splashed | the’ work as usual. The vision of a neat little | married then. There aint anything for us to 
gently against her weatherbeaten sides—a peace- figure flitting here and there, and of a bright | wait for. We’re old enough to know our own 
ful ending of a sea-tossed existence. smile welcoming him on his return from fishing, | minds!’ 

As Abner sauntered along the shaky structure | haunted him. But Abner, standing helpless in the middle of 
which bridged the space between the schooner! (nthe day following, Abner persuaded himself | the floor, felt he should never know his again! 
and dry land, the little steamer slowed up to that it was necessary to take a lead of fish to| About six weeks later Abner was coming up 
make its daily landing, and a bevy of village girls | Bayport, and he expended unaccustomed care on from his dory with a basket of fish, when a 
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Beachville acquaintance accosted him. “Hello, 
Abner! How do you like being married ?” 

“It might be worse,” said Abner, slowly, as 
he climbed the lane. 

“Yes,”’ he continued to himself, as he looked 
into his neat kitchen and saw the figure of his 
wife stepping briskly about, preparing a savory 
supper and singing cheerily as she worked. 
“Yes, it might be a deal sight worse.’’ 

Mary E. MITCHELL. 
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GENTLENESS. 


Happy, if on the tempest’s 
One sees se covenant of 

But far, far h 
The kiss wor 


3 gloom 
appier he on whom 
8 better than the rod. 
Coventry Patmore. 
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The King of the Broncos. 


In Two PartTs.—ParT II. 


T was Don Bartolo himself who sprang from 
| Jovero’s back and knelt by Juan a f@il minute 
before the otherscameup. Juan was already 
reviving; and soon he sat up. The gash on 
his head would be painful for some weeks; but 
that was no great matter. 

“And my Lucero? Where is he?” the boy 
stammered. ‘For but just now I had him—and 
surely he did not shake me off.” 

“No, he took the tree and wiped thee off,” said | 
the don, kindly. “And so he would have done | 
with any other. He fights like a demon—even 
Jovero never bucked so high, when I was 
gentling him! But here are themen. To the 
house with him, to mend this cracked head.” 

But Juan got to his feet, wavering a little 
and ashen in the face, but with Juan’s own 
steady, steel-gray eyes once more. 

“If you will only let me, sefior! It is noth- 
ing—see, already I am strong! Let me get 
this picaro while still he is tired—for there 
is some chance. As for Jovero, he is already 
new again.” 

Don Bartolo shrugged his shoulders. “As 
thou wilt!” he said, dryly. “Thou’rt old 
enough to answer for thyself, foolish though 
it be.” But in his heart he remembered 
another boy of eighteen, who would have 
grieved to be balked in such a wish. 

Juan paused to hear no more. Flinging 
upon Jovero’s back the stout saddle of Sivas, 
and swinging stiffly up, he caught the reata 
that Ciriaco tossed, and went loping up the 
valley. 

Ha! There was the stallion’s track! For 
here was a tag of the rein caught and snapped 
under those flying feet. 

The lad dismounted and took a careful 
look. H’m! Now he would know that print 
anywhere ; and springing to the saddle a little 
less stiffly, he lifted the rein and was away. 

Sometimes the trail was baffling, and had to 
be studied out from the maze of other tracks; 
but as a rule he rode straight on. At nightfall, 
by the little spring called Ojo del Pajaro, he 
stretched the scant saddle-blankets for a bed and 
the saddle for a pillow, staked out Jovero where 
the dry gramma was least thin, and supperless 
and aching, cuddled to sleep. 

With dawn he was in the saddle again—very 
stiff now, and faint with fatigue and hunger. 
But at five miles from the spring Juan began to 
hang forward on Jovero’s neck, scanning the 
trail with a close wrinkle in his brow. Como? 
So far the black had been running madly— 
what could it mean, that the swift footprints had 
suddenly become wavering, unsure, one might 
almost say reeling? 

All at once Juan straightened up with a glad 
ery. Now he understood the secret of these 
strangely zigzag, uncertain tracks! And forget- 
ting weariness, hunger and pain, he filliped the 
rein, nudged Jovero with his knees, and turned 
the corner of the mesa at a dead gallop. 

As he cleared the ridge of debris and saw 
full-length that sheer, noble cliff of red sandstone 
towering five hundred feet aloft, he whooped a 
shrill, exultant whoop. For there, broadside 
toward him, stood the wild black stallion! 

At his yell the horse threw up his gallant 
head and snorted, but did not stir from his 
tracks. This wild creature which had fought so 
savagely and fled so madly now stood trembling 
striking the earth with one angry hoof, his ears 
forward, his teeth shown menacingly—but after 
all with a strange air of helplessness. 

Even when Juan rode within a rod and tossed 
his noose over that proud neck, the stallion only 
shivered and stood still. For the bandanna had 
slipped down from his frontlet in that mad run, 
and was again a blindfold! 

“Bravo, handkerchief!” cried Juan, gaily, 
taking a full hitch of the veata around his 
saddle-horn and vaulting to the ground. “Hold 
him, then, Jovero!”’ 

Jovero backed off just far enough to draw the | 
lasso half-taut ; and setting his forelegs forward | | 
a little stiffly, stood with one lazy eye turned on | 
his prize. He could hold a wild steer so,—as any | 
perfect “‘cow-pony’”’ should,—and no one knew 
it better than Jovero. 








He seemed to feel that | 


this tiresome rejiego, which knew no more than 
to be afraid of Juan and show a day’s heels to 
its betters, was at last properly come up with. 

As for its getting away, Jovero knew better | 
than to worry about that. 


The horn of a| 








THE YOUTH’S 


“California” saddle is one-tenth the size of a} 
horse’s neck; but when it comes to a dispute | 
between the two, it is neck or nothing that shall | 
break. 

“S.s! ’*State!’? Juan murmured persuasively, | 
patting the black neck. ‘There is no care, | 





He tightened the blindfold, knotted the broken | 
rein and cautiously transferred the saddle from | 
Jovero to the stallion, which only trembled and | 
groaned, and once bit fiercely back at his captor. 

Juan took off Jovero’s bridle and tied it short 
about Jovero’s neck. “Vaya, compadre !” he | 
said. “And whatever grass thou wilt by the 
way!” But Jovero stood like a graven image. | 
Grass, indeed! Had he come two days on the | 
trail of this black rascal, just to trot home now 
and not see the fun? Hardly! 

Now the young vaquero ran a half-hitch of the 
reata around the bronco’s muzzle; coiled twenty 
feet of the rope in his left hand, and with his_ 
right held the final coil hard around his hip. 
Then with a switch of chaparro he poked up the 
blindfold and fell back on the rope, with feet 
braced far forward. 

The wild horse dragged Juan a rod at the first 
jump. But the second jump was not quite so 
long; and the third was only a few feet. The 
tightening of the noose on his nostrils had shut 
off his wind, and he suddenly halted. 

Juan slacked the rope and then sprang back 
as the stallion made another plunge—this time a 
short one and one only. Again Juan eased up; 
and this time the bronco reared and tried to fall 








COMPANION. 


“Stupid! You think you can shoot me, and 
then catch this rejiego with your crow-callers ?” 

Chi dropped the rifle across his knees and 
caught up the reata. Juan wheeled; but the 
way was narrow, and the noose settled upon 
Lucero’s neck. Chi took a double turn around 





| Lucero of my heart! It is only to teach thee!’’ | the saddle-horn, and his brothers spurred forward 


to lasso the stallion also. 

Now or never, Lucero! The lad’s face sud- 
| denly flamed up like a torch. He struck the 
| spurs far under, and lifted the rein. The big 
black, half-reconciled for the time to some things, 
had never felt the rowels before. He fairly 
soared into the air. At the same instant a 


| powerful twist of the rein swerved his head to 


the left—and sure enough, he came down with 
Chi’s reata between his forelegs! Juan’s inspira- 
tion had worked. 

An instant ago, the Navajo could have broken 
Lucero’s neck; but now, with the rope under 





MARCH II, 1897. 


the quiet ranch-house into a bedlam. Lucero 
had been seen to jump the pasture fence with a 
Navajo on his back ; and yonder far eddy of dus‘ 
was as much more as any one knew of th: 
matter. 

In three minutes every man about the rancho 
was spurring in pursuit. Juan was well ahea:! 
of all, for he rode Jovero. Don Bartolo on a 
visitor’s thoroughbred, and I on brave Pelay«, 
were side by side; and behind pattered th 
vaqueros on their leaner ponies. Every mai 
was armed; and Juan carried across his knees 
the don’s new Winchester. I am glad for the 
boy’s sake that he never came in range. 

Thirty miles and odd the chase swept on. We 
had easily come in sight of the horse-thief, bui 
now he meant not to let us any closer, and wit) 
that horse he could keep his distance easily. 
Erect and careless he rode the bareback stallion, 
while we jockeyed far forward and with tense 


his chest, the big wild horse might well drag | faces. 


those three skinny ponies at once, like so many 
strung grasshoppers. 

Juan laughed shrilly, and bent away forward 
and touched the spurs; and the gallant black 
lunged forward like an avalanche. Chi’s pony 
slid faster and faster, for all he went back on 
his haunches like the tough and taught little 
tartar he was. 

There was a loud squeeeech. The ragged 
cinch had snapped, and the reata flew high in 
the air with the saddle at its end. Chi went 
such a string of somersaults as no horse-thief 
ever turned before, and Juan and Lucero and 





“DON BARTOLO KNELT BY JUAN.” 


backward. But the result was the same—what- 
ever he did, that strange and terrible forked 
creature out yonder stopped his breathing. 

A wild horse is no great fool; and in half an 
hour Juan could edge up and rub the black 
muzzle—always coming sidewise and with the 
reata held hard along the small of his back. 
There is no other trick so sure to teach a wild 
horse your mastery. Of all that I have ever 
broken, and loved, and taught to love me, I have | 
never struck one and never spurred one. That | 
light rope around the nose was the chief argument 

time. 

“Well taught!’ said Juan at last, breathing | 
hard. And when next he had edged to the 
bronco’s head, he sprang and pulled down the 
blindfold. The stallion reared, came back to 
his feet and stood helpless while Juan tightened | 
the cinch and vaulted to the saddle. | 

The lifting of the blind was the signal for | 
another round of bucking; but it was wonderful | 
how soon a few smart tugs at the nose-rope | 
quieted all that, and before noon came Jovero | 
was plodding soberly down the cafion; and 
behind him stepped the weary black, carrying 
Juan. © 

Where the Cafion of the Heart opens into the 
Cafion of Jet, Juan was displeased to see filing 
toward him three Navajos. As they came nearer 
his frown deepened, and he cast furtive glances | 
up and down the cafion. No, it would be useless | 
to run,—every one knows that at its upper end | 
Acebache Cafion is impassable ; and here it was | 
narrower with talus from the cliff. 

Nothing for it but to ride forward boldly. 
After all, he might be mistaken,—and if these 
were not Chi and his brothers,—well, there was 








Jovero were fully two hundred yards down the 
pass before the other Navajos could fire a shot. 

So the king of all broncos came to the rancho 
San Marcos; and there was a thousand dollars 
in the Albuquerque bank to the credit of Juan 
Montoya; and Don Bartolo was the proudest 
man in New Mexico, with the possible exception 
of Juan. 

Lucero was intelligent as he was beautiful, 
and learned swiftly, as a fine bronco will. Ina 
week Juan could ride him up to the very door ; 
in two, he lifted little *Chona to the saddle, and 
Lucero never offered to jump at the strange 
flutter of skirts. In a month he would follow 
Juan all over the pasture, and might almost have 
been trusted without a fence. That is what a 
gentle and wise trainer can do with a horse that 
but the other day was just as much a wild beast 
as a bear is; and that is what a nervous or 
brutal “‘breaker’’ could never do in the world. 

“El rey de los broncos,” they called Lucero 
in the village of San Marcos—and king he was, 
not only of the broncos, but among the thorough- 
breds of the few wealthy rancheros. When 
Juan exercised him, people turned to watch that 
matchless horse, whose tattered rider sat him 
with the grace of an ideal cavalier. 

It was an epoch in San Marcos, and subversive 
of men’s views of horseflesh. There was already 
Jovero, a neck better in a hundred yards than 
| any other horse in New Mexico; and now was 
come this black miracle that could almost run 
around Jovero! Would any one kindly point 
out what business common horses would have to 
meddle on San Juan’s day? 

At last the twenty-fourth of June did come, 





| me for one innocent ?” he answered, dryly. 


no special objection to any other Navajos. And | with all its gallant rivalry; and the centaurs 
even these unhanged renegades—who lived by | seemed again abroad; and the long, wavering 
stealing from the Mexicans and selling to the street and outskirt plain of San Marcos roared 


| Navajos, and then stealing from the Navajos | with the tumult of the gallo race. Then it was 
| and selling to the Mexicans—might not molest | Juan, indeed, who first’ plucked the prize from 


him so near the Willow Springs Ranch. | the ground and longest defended it from the 

But his heart went down as Chi drew up| grappling crowd. But his mount was a blaze- 

across the path, his Spencer carbine in his lap. | faced sorrel with one long hoof; and nowhere 

“What you do my horse?” demanded Chi, in | among the two hundred wild riders was there 

| broken Spanish. “Give me!’’ any shape that might be mistaken for the king 

But Juan was not to be “bluffed.”” “‘You take | of the broncos. 

““Tf| The vanishing of Lucero was a thing never to 

this your horse, where’s your brand ?”’ | be forgotten by any of us who saw it ; and in this 
“Not mark him, but much mine. Give!’’ and | wise it came about: 

| Chi, dropping his réle of injured claimant, It was the custom that he should be locked up 

returned to the easier one of highwayman, lifting | at night in the stone stable; during the day he 

the rifle to his shoulder. ~ ran in the alfalfa pasture in front of the house. 

Juan turned a little paler, but retorted tellingly: | One morning an alarm was raised that turned 














From El Dado a trail leads off westward. 
The landscape there is like a succession 0! 
gigantic breakers suddenly turned to stone. Oi 
the north the earth-waves swell smoothly up, up, 
till they are a thousand feet high. The slope is 
perhaps ten miles long; but on the south the 
mesa breaks off in sudden cliffs down to the 
natural level again. 

The trail, gaining the crest, winds for leagues 
along that lofty brink; then creeps down by a 
pass to the heart of the Navajo Reservation. 
Where the cliffs are highest, a great columnar 
buttress juts forward several hundred feet, like 

a red castle on this giant bastion. That is 
the Morro. 

It was only when we were nearly at the 
top of the mesa that we came almost within 
gunshot of the pursued. For an instant the 
black silhouette was sharp against the sky, 
and my heart suddenly tightened. There 
“was no mistaking that figure—it was Chi, 
and he was getting his revenge! How many 
days he had laid about in the brush, watch- 
ing the rancho and biding his chance, we are 
unlikely to know, but he had succeeded ! 

Juan evidently recognized him, too, for he 
yelled a yell of concentrated rage, and flung 
the rifle to his shoulder, but dropped it again 
and set his heels to poor Jovero with a wild, 
shrill whistle. 

At that familiar sound the great black 
stallion turned his head and stumbled, and 
seemed to be wheeling. Even so, against the 
spotless skyline we saw Chi twist the rein 
savagely, and with his carbine deal Lucero a 
brutal blow along the head. The horse 
reared, but the savage spurs met him, and 
the carbine was clubbed again. 

Mad with rage and shame and terror, the 
noble Lucero launched forward resistlessly. 
Friendship he had learned, and mastery, 
but insultand torture were new to him; from 
that moment he was the wild stallion again. 

The trail stretched far and yellow along the 
plateau. Off to the left a hundred yards or so 
we could see over the brink to the valley far 
below ; and a little ahead, across a bay in the 
cliff, the blood-red Morro shone through the 
junipers. 

Suddenly there was an indescribable cry. 
The trail ahead was empty, but across the flat 
top of the Morro fled an unmanageable black 
apparition. Nowadays, when I say destiny, that 
is the picture that comes back to me. 

And Chi! I think we all forgave him in the 
one flash. A renegade among his people, a 
thief, a murderer, yet he was no cur! He 
bestrode that unsaddled thunderbolt like a very 
king of the storm, sawing mightily at the bit, but 
steadfast. Only when they came up against the 
sky, where the rim-rock stood out amid the blue, 
and his last hope was gone, we saw him drop 
the rein and straighten superbly stiff; his black 
hair outblown, but his arms folded and his 
far-off profile clear and stern against the sky. 

Talk of cameos! But in all the museums of 
Europe there is not another like the one we saw 
for the instant—a sharp, black cameo which 
looked wondrous tiny when it was all cut upon 
the southern blue, and no longer seemed like a 
moving thing. And then—then there was nothing 
but the blue! 

No horse has a nobler monument than the 
Morro. As for Chi, his brother renegades took 
his bones away to the Reservation, more for 
shame’s sake than for love. But Lucero was 
buried as we would have buried a friend, even 
there where he found his freedom; where the 
huddled pifions are always whispering up to the 
tall sentinel cliff. CHAR es F. LumMis. 
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How a Great Charity Started. 


Doctor Barnado, who is at the head of an 
association for rescuing the children of the 
criminal class in London, has told the story 0! 
the incident which first drew his attention to them. 

In 1886 while studying medicine, he, with 
friend, taught a night ragged school for men in 
an old stable. One bitter night when the schoo! 
was over he found a boy lying asleep close to the 
embers of the fire. He woke him and told hit 
he must go home. 

“T have no home,” was the reply. 

“Nonsense, you must live somewhere.”’ 

“1 don’t live nowheres!” the boy insisted. 

The medical student found that the child fo! 
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three years had been sleeping in the streets of | 
London. The next night, with this lad for a| 
guide, he found eleven boys asleep in Hounds- 
ditch on the roof of one building. The next | 
night he found at Billingsgate over seventy little 
fellows stretched on a number of barrels, covered 
with tarpaulin. 

The young man told these facts at a public 
meeting. The Earl of Shaftesbury, an eager 
philanthropist, went with him that night to 
Billingsgate and found the poor little gamins on 
the barrels. An old house was taken, cleaned 
and furnished with cheap, comfortable beds. 
Doctor Barnado took charge of it. The work 
has grown until his houses have received tens of 
thousands of friendless children until permanent 
homes have been found for them. 

Tourgenieff, when a boy, saw one day a woman, 
a serf on one of his mother’s estates, brutally 
beaten. He never forgot the incident. The 
result, years afterward, was a volume of sketches 
of the lives of serfs. It fell into the hands of the 
tsar, and it is said was the cause of the ukase 
which he issued soon afterward, enfranchising 
all the serfs of Russia. 

It was not the homeless boy nor the serf with 
the blood flowing from her stripes that wrought 
these good works in the world. Homeless boys 
had slept in London streets and serfs had been 
beaten in Russia for centuries. The help lay in 
the pitying hearts of two young men. 
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THE SKYLARK. 


A bird on wing—it lightsome flits— 
It dips and rises—sight outwits— 
en drowns in burst of joy. Ah! 
The lilt of springtime’s happy lark! 
Emma Carleton. 


Hark 
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The Private Secretary of the 

President. 
By Major E. W. Halford, U.S.A. 

HE private secretary to the President of 
- the United States has charge of the mail 
which comes to the executive office. In 

1889 this mail reached an aggregate of 
eighteen hundred letters in a single day, and 
averaged many hundreds each day throughout 
the entire term. These letters come from all 
parts of the country, from all classes of people, 
and relate to every conceivable subject. They 
range in importance from an application for a 
place in the Cabinet to one for a discarded necktie 
of the President. 
This multitudinous and diverse mail is, in the 
first instance, taken care of by the correspondence 
clerks, who sift out those letters which are, as a 
matter of form, referred to the several depart- 
ments and bureaus of the government without 
more than a simple acknowledgment of receipt 
and notice of reference. The utmost care and 
intelligence on the part of the clerical. force, how- 
ever, still leave a large number of letters that 
must be brought to the private secretary, who is | 
supposed to know the relative value and impor- | 
tance of the President’s correspondents, and the | 
bearing their letters may have upon questions | 
the President is considering, or will likely come 
to consider. 
The secretary must himself read and answer | 
these letters, so far as he can, while he must call | 
the remainder—larger or smaller, as he may 
understand the President’s mind—to the direct | 
attention of the President, and take his order 
concerning them. 
A considerable proportion of the President's | 
mail is of a confidential nature; from men who | 
have studied public questions, and feel themselves | 
qualified to offer suggestions or give advice; from | 


| to the police, not a few to asylums. 
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granted an audience with the President, and 
arrange for the interview. 

The secretary must be able to give to the 
President, in advance of the time set for the 
interview, a brief of what he is to hear, thus 
saving his time and patience, and also smoothing 


| the way of the one who is to have the audience. 


For these duties the secretary needs patience, 
knowledge of men and affairs, a quick. mind, a 
retentive memory, and the ability to recall names 
and faces. 

His business is to aid the President; and one 
way in which he can do that is to make those 
who call at the Executive Mansion believe that | 
their wants are not lightly regarded, or they | 
themselves lightly esteemed. | 

The objects of those who call are not less 
diverse than of those who write. Among the 
callers, thronging from every quarter of the land, 
will be found a gamut of desire ranging from that 
for a foreign mission to that of some simple- 
minded friend, who has travelled many miles, to 
present to the President for whom he worked 
and voted a choice specimen of fruit or of maple- 
sugar from the syrup of one of the trees on the 
old farm. 

Not a few of the callers are the fathers or 
mothers or wives of those who have been con- 
demned to imprisonment or 
to death, and for whom 
executive clemency is in- 
voked. Of course in all capital 
cases the President grants 
a personal interview ; but in 
many others the secretary 
has the task of satisfying 
those interested with some- 
thing less; a reference to, or 
securing for them a word 
with, the head of the depart- 
ment of justice. 

Both through the mail and 
by personal interview the 
secretary meets and must 
deal with that large class of 
people called ‘‘cranks.” Of 
these there are the dangerous 
and the harmless; the one 
who cherishes revenge for 
fancied slight, and he who 
wants the President to help 
him to a patent for perpetual 
motion, or she who wants 
him to assist her in recovering an imaginary 
fortune. Men and women laboring under all | 
manner of delusions travel hundreds and thou- | 
sands of miles to see the President. 

It is no easy task to argue many of these out | 
of their insane desires long enough to prevent an 
outbreak of vidlence. Some must be committed 
Guiteau 
was a frequent visitor at the White House. His 
bearing excited suspicion, but unfortunately he 
was permitted to go without surveillance or 
restraint. Against such as Guiteau the secretary 
and doorkeepers must ever be on guard. 


His Friends, the Newspaper Men. 


Another way in which the secretary can be of 
large help to the President is in his relations with 
the press. The gentlemen who represent news- 
papers in Washington are generally picked men, 
who can be taken into the largest confidence. It 
is of the highest importance at times to have the 
public correctly informed concerning many phases 





of public affairs, and the secretary can always 
rely upon the newspaper representatives to sec- | 
ond his desires in this regard. 

The secretary should know what “‘news” is, 


establish and maintain mutual respect and confi- | 
dence with those who deal in the article. While | 





commonly known as Cabinet ministers. To 
these he can be of much help, inasmuch as to 
him come suggestions or complaints, both by 
letter and orally, affecting all branches of the 
administration. In many such instances the 
private secretary can deal directly with the 
department chiefs, thus saving the President 
from annoyance and facilitating the work of the 
departments. 

He must be able to win and retain the confi- 
dence of the secretaries, and have the tact to 
know how far he can go so as to be regarded as 
helpful, and not intrusive and impertinent. 


In the Name of the President. 


Outside the eight great departments of the 
government, whose heads make up the Cabinet, 
there are several independent bureaus, such as 
the Government Printing-Office, the Civil Service 
Commission, the Fish Commission, the Commis- 
sion for the Government of the District of 
Columbia, and others, which are directly respon- 
sible to the President. With these the secretary 
has much to do in the name of and representing 
the President. 

The private secretary has immediate charge of 
the Executive Mansion, and of the employés in 
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“NEARLY ALL OF THEM WANT TO SEE THE PRESIDENT.” 


and about the building. The Commissioner of 
Public Buildings and Grounds is in control of 
the property officially, but the secretary is the 
personal representative of the President and 
family in all matters pertaining to the economy 
of the executive office and of the home. 

There are something less than fifty employés 
concerned with the President’s house, from the 
clerks in the office and the force of doorkeepers 
to the domestic servants and the policemen who 
patrol the grounds. These and their work are 
under the supervision of the private secretary. 
He is to look after the details of the public and 
official receptions, the state and other dinners 
and luncheons given by the President, and the 
various social functions of which the White 
House is the centre during the Washington 
“season.” 

The secretary also arranges for the reception 
by the President of ambassadors and foreign 
ministers, who are presented by the Secretary of 
State according to formula determined by the 
State Department. It is desirable that there be 
no “hitch” in any of these, wherefore the secre- 
tary must see that the scenes are shifted smoothly 
and that the ceremony passes off with dignity 


}and decorum. This is not always an easy matter, 
and in the purveying of it should be able to} ’ J 


for the President’s house is one of cramped 
accommodations, and as all parts of the lower 
floor are open to the public, they are liable to 


those who have information to impart that may | there is keen competition between these keen |}. fijled with sightseers and curious onlookers at 


be of value to the President, either in the deter- | 
mination of some question of administrative | 
policy, or in the decision of who shall be appointed 

to the offices within the President’s control. 

Obviously, all this information must be in the 

custody of the private secretary, so that, at the 

proper time, it can be laid before the President | 
to aid him in his decisions. 


People who are Seen and Heard. 


The oversight of the correspondence is no small 
part of the secretary’s duties, and the better he 
may know public men, have a fair judgment of 
the relative importance of public questions, and 
be en rapport with the President’s mind, the | 
better he can make the mail contribute to the aid | 
of the President in his daily work. 

The secretary comes into contact with the 
public by personal interviews with the hundreds 
and thousands of persons who call at the execu- 
tive office. In the first days of an administration 
the number of these is legion; and every day 
there are scores, if not hundreds, of men and 
women to be seen and their wishes heard. They 
are to be treated in such manner as shall best 
facilitate their business or satisfy their curiosity. 

Nearly all of them want to see the President, 
which is, of course, impossible. The secretary 
must try to explain this satisfactorily to them— 
often a difficult task ; help them to obtain access 
to the officer in immediate control of the branch 
of the government in which their business lies ; 
listen patiently to their explanations ; hear those 
who come with plans and policies of admjnistra- 
tion to submit; determine who, if any, shall be 


men, they do not tolerate breaches of confidence. | 
The President’s secretary should be not only on | 
good terms, but on the best of terms, with the 
press, for it is true that public men and public 
questions depend much on the attitude the news- | 
papers hold toward them. 

The President’s secretary must be in close | 
touch with members of Congress, for he is the 
medium of communication between the President | 


entrée to the President’s room during the regu- | 
larly appointed hours of the morning, but they | 
are often compelled to attend committee meetings | 
before the houses convene, and then they tell the | 
secretary of the business they wish to present to | 
the President. 

Sometimes the Senator or Representative pre- | 


the very hour the State Department has desig- 
nated for some international ceremonial. 

Three official dinners and four official recep- 
tions are given by the President each winter: the 
dinners to the Cabinet, to the Diplomatic Corps 
and to the Supreme Court, and the receptions to 
the Diplomatic Corps, to the Judiciary, to the 
Army and Navy, and the concluding one to the 
public. At some of these it is of the last impor- 


and such of them as the President may desire tO | tance that the smallest detail be faultlessly pro- 
| confer with. Senators and Representatives have | vigeq for. 


Problems of a Diplomatic Dinner. 


One administration came near wreck because 
of Cabinet dissensions of a social nature; and 


of foreign nations, with their inherited punctil- 
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| relation with the President be, as it should be, 
that of a confidential friend. 

The secretary must read the newspapers 
sufficiently to know the drift of opinion and 

| discussion regarding public questions. He must 
| see and hear all he can that is going on about 
him, and faithfully report to the President such 
facts or conclusions as will be of help to him 
He must be able to detect the difference between 
a passing clamor and what is likely to crystallize 
into public sentiment. 
| Often the President must send the secretary 
| on tours of investigation. Confidential inquiries 
are to be made regarding persons or things, and 
these the secretary must conduct. The President 
needs facts and figures, and information for 
messages to Congress, both regular and special. 
To gather these and to sift them properly for use 
by the President is the secretary’s duty. 

The actual mechanical preparation of the 
President’s messages is under the care of the 
secretary. They must be copied, printed and 
distributed; and to prevent them from being 
prematurely published, or their contents being 
substantially discovered in advance, requires 
great care and fidelity on the part of the secretary 
and his assistants. 

| On many occasions, and sometimes under 
difficult and delicate cireum- 
stances, the secretary must 
represent the President. At 
ail times what he may say or 
do is liable to be so inter- 
preted as to involve the Presi- 
dent. Therefore, the crown- 
ing virtue of the secretary is 
to wisely understand the 
force of the adjective “‘pri- 
vate :”’ to keep always a bridle 
upon his tongue, and to clothe 
his conduct with prudence. 

In this great country, with 

a stretch of territory so vast 
that some of it is in the light 
of day while other portions 
are shrouded in night, events 
are quite likely to occur at 
inconvenient seasons. The 
secretary may be awakened 
at any hour of the night to 
receive a telegram, and he 
must determine the necessity 
for immediate communication 
| with the President, or with such member or 
members of the Cabinet as may be able to take 
action without tue President’s presence. 

It may happen that, when the President is 
temporarily absent from the capital, a Cabinet 
officer may find it convenient to put the private 
secretary in the President’s place long enough at 
least to test whether the secretary can give a hint 

| how the President would regard the question 
| with which the department chief is dealing ; or 
| the secretary may be charged with a post-haste 
| visit to the President, wherever he may be, to 
receive his judgment and order in the case. 

Or the President may despatch his secretary 
to lay before an absent Cabinet minister some 
question upon which the President desires infor- 
mation or counsel. The secretary is very often 
the medium of communication between the 
department heads and the President—duties in 
the highest degree confidential. 





Some Rewards of Loyal Service. 


The private secretary generally accompanies 
the President whenever he may be travelling. 
Through him access to the President is had, and 
he represents the President in all business that 
may be necessary. Arrangements for train 
service and hotel accommodations are made 
through the secretary, who also keeps the run of 
the President’s engagements, receives committees 
and callers, arranges with them as to the Presi- | 
dent’s movements, and, in short, is responsible 
for the details of the trip. 

The closer relations between the secretary and 
the President and the President’s family can only 
be inferred from what has been said, and from 

| the personal intimacy that will necessarily de- 
| velop. 

Without intentional exaggeration of the scope 
and nature of the duties that confront the private 
secretary from day to day, and which elude and 

| defy particularization, it is easy to see he must, 

| first of all, possess the gift of integrity. It is not 

| enough that he shall be honest in the ordinary 
meaning of the word, but he must give to the 
President that wholeness of service which can 


| when it comes to dealing with the representatives | best be called integrity. 


The larger his information upon public ques- 


fers to explain his desire or view to the secretary, | ious regard for the niceties of rank and prece- | tions, and the wider his acquaintance with public 


trusting him to bring the matter fully to the dence, the lot of the private secretary is not a | men, the better. 
President’s attention when a favorable opportu-| happy one. A game of chess between such | and get the most out of them. 


He must have tact to meet men 
He must have 


nity occurs. At rare intervals, possibly, a Con- champions as Lasker and Steinitz may be a_/ discretion to keep to himself what should not be 
gressman may have something disagreeable to | simple matter compared with the problem of the made known; an experienced judgment to read 
say, which had better be said to the secretary | proper and harmonious seating of the President's | the signs of the times with some degree of accu- 


than to the President ; and yet it may be really | 
important that some portion of the communica. | 
tion should have the President’s consideration. 
To bring this to him may be an ungracious duty, 
but it must be done if the secretary would be all | 
he should be to his chief. How well he may 


discharge this duty depends on his fidelity, his | 
intelligence, and his judgment of what the 
President ought to know that he may reach just 
conclusions. | 

The secretary will have confidential relations | 
with the several heads of the departments, | 


table at a diplomatic dinner. 

Such a thing may seem trivial when looked 
upon at a safe distance from Washington, but 
there it is by no means insignificant. 

The secretary is to be eyes and ears for the 


| President, who is by necessity more or less 


secluded from touch with the outside. He is apt 
to hear only that which his callers and friends 
think he ought to know. There is much force 
in the suggestion that another Cabinet officer be 
provided—a secretary to tell the President the 
truth. The private secretary may do this if his 


| racy, as these signs may be expressed through 
| newspapers and through men; and that fidelity 
| of nature which will make the President's inter- 
| ests his sole aim and desire. 

Arduous as the duties of the private secretary 
| are, and may become as the years add to their 
importance, there are many pleasures connected 
with the place, chiefest of which is the expression 
of confidence on the part of the President by 
| virtue of the appointment. The secretary will 
feel amply repaid if that confidence is retained 
unimpaired. 
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Current Topics. 


A land where strawberry-picking and 
ice-cutting are in progress at the same time, at 
first thought seems an anomaly. This country 
not only has all seasons for its own, bat it literally 
has all of ther at once. 


The Apostle Paul quoted from a Cre- 
tan writer to the effect that “the Cretians are 
alway liars.”” The conflicting reports from Crete, 
in which not all the misstatements and exaggera- 
tions are chargeable to the Turks, suggest that 
the habit of prevarication survives in that island. 

Some Europeans who have seen the 
African King of Benin are reported to 
describe this murderous sovereign, the author of 
the recent massacre of Englishmen, as “‘cordial, 
intelligent and amiable.” It was long ago 
remarked by an observer of human nature that 
“one may smile, and smile, and be a villain.” 


The buildings of the Indian school 
at Flandreau, in South Dakota, are to be illumi- 
nated by electric lights. It was not very long 
ago that the papooses and young braves learned 
the legends and traditions of their tribes by the 
light of the camp-fire or of a birch-bark torch. 
“The world moves,” and in this epoch almost 
everybody moves with it. 


When the curriculum of any school 
is not calculated to send out its pupils sound in 
body and mind it should be revised. A course 
which cultivates the mind of the average bright 
and studious boy or girl at the expense of the 
body should be condemned and rejected. A 
movement in behalf of the bodies of the Brooklyn 
High School girls has been started by a medical 
society of that city. There is room in many 
other cities for similar movements. 


In the State of New York two Jus- 
tices of the Supreme Court have had 
occasion recently to rebuke grand juries for 
refusal to do their duty. In one instance the 
jury would not indict a violator of the state 
excise law because of a local prejudice against 
that law. In the other case a defaulting county 
official was let go because of his high social 
connections. In its perfection our jury system 
is the best safeguard of justice. If permitted to 
fall into decadence it may become an outrageous 
instrument of injustice. 


In the United States Senate a bill 
has lately been introduced to establish a national 
Department of Public Health. The bill is the 
result of efforts by the Pan-American Medical 
Congress, a gathering of physicians from the 
countries of North, South and Central America. 
Such a department, if established, would study 
in a systematic and scientific way, not only 
diseases and their prevention or cure, but many 
kindred matters which have quite as important 
a bearing upon the welfare of the people—matters 
such as the condition of the laboring classes, 
their workshops and dwellings, the cost and 
nutritive value of various kinds of food, the 
purity of water supplies, ete. 


Gladstone and Bismarck, each with their 
more than fourscore years, present a contrast 
of which the whole world takes note. Recent 
utterances attributed to Bismarck make him 
declare that his existence is no longer of any 
use; that he has lost interest in forestry and 
agriculture; and most remarkable of all, that 
little by little politics tire him. In short, he 
says his illness is ‘‘want of the joys of life.’ No 
more of that splendid force and mighty ease in 
doing great things. Restlessness and lamenting, 
and acrid criticism, too, are conspicuous features 
of these last years of his wonderful life. Glad- 
stone, on the other hand, is still strong to labor, 
high in courage, benignant in spirit. A noble 
example of broad sympathy and surpassing 
activity shines far and clear from the serene 
heights of a lifetime given conscientiously to God 
and to duty. - 


A noble record is that of Trinity Church 
of this city. It is the church over which that 
large-hearted, consecrated man, Phillips Brooks, 
was rector for so many years. Its present rector 
stated a few Sabbaths since that its work of 
charity during the last twenty years had reached 
in contributions an average of one thousand 
dollars a Sunday for every Sunday the church 
had been opened. 

’ "These were voluntary offerings for all who 
have needed succor and thie ministries of pecuni- 
ary help, quite apart from the costly maintenance 
of the services of the church itself. It shows the 





great influence for God and humanity an earnest, 
great-hearted preacher may have over the people 
who listen to his religious teachings, and are 
ennobled by the example of his unselfish life. It 
speaks, too, more emphatically than words can 
declare it, of the sympathy felt by men of wealth, 
and by ‘men active and prosperous in business, 
for those for whom fortune has not shown 
favor, and whose lives are under the shadows 


| of privation. 


Every public speaker is liable to say what 
Punch calls “things one could wish to have 
expressed otherwise.” Not long since, at a 
meeting of ministers, where a sermon that had 
caused very general comment was criticised, a 
Brooklyn pastor said several ill-considered things 
about the preacher of the discourse. The next 
morning, on seeing them in the cold type of a 
newspaper, they seemed to him rude and offen- 
sive. Immediately—being a Christian and a 
gentleman—he wrote to the editor a letter for 
publication in the next issue of the paper, wherein 
he withdrew the offensive words as ‘‘unwarranted 
and uncalled for,” and conveying an unfriendly 
judgment which the criticised preacher did not 
deserve. The apology confessed the wrong and 
made amends for the infelicitous speech. That 
was not remarkable. Gentlemen do that every 
day. But what is remarkable about it is, that it 
exhibits one theologian, who, living in an atmos- 
phere where there is no odium theologicum 
(theological hatred), can differ from another 
theologian without exhibiting the rancor which 
cloaks itself under the guise of zeal for the truth. 
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WICKED WIT. 


Some things are of that nature as to make 
One’s fancy chuckle, while his heart doth ache. 
.John Bunyan. 
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Roads and Horseless Carriages. 
At a recent meeting of the Massachusetts 


Highway Association the discussion took an. 


interesting and somewhat novel turn. The 
particular topic under consideration was the 
demands of horseless carriages on the highways 
of the future. 

Prof. T. C. Mendenhall, the chairman of the 
Highway Commission of the state, seems to have 
expressed the common opinion when he said: “If 
you are building roads to be used by power 
wagons—and I think we are coming to that— 
you must build them entirely different, in some 
respects, from those on which horses now run.” 
Gen. Roy Stone, Director of the Office of Road 
Inquiry at Washington, is mofe specific in his 
predictions. In a paper quoted at the same 
meeting he says: “‘Undoubtedly, the wearing 
surfaces of stone or asphalt will be replaced by 
flat steel rails suited to all vehicles and laid level 
with the roadway, so that wheels will pass onto 
or off them with slight difficulty. ... These 
great highways will connect all the large cities, 
and will be crowded with vehicles of kinds now 
seen only in exhibitions or on trial trips.” 

Such forecasts are an illustration of the modern 
habit of discounting the advances of science. 
As yet, horseless carriages have hardly passed 
the experimental stage in America. Nevertheless, 
here is a body of practical students of the road 
question planning for the time when they shall 
be in common use. Such planning, however, 
should not neglect the claims of the bicycle, 
which are not likely to be soon withdrawn in 
favor of any sort of three-wheeled or four-wheeled 
travelling machine. As to the claims of the horse 
little need be said. The modern world seems to 
be taking the position that he has no claims 
which any traveller is bound to respect. 
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Young Criminals. 


Recent French statistics show that while the 
number of adult criminals increased eleven per 
cent. during the last dozen years, the number 
between the ages of sixteen and twenty increased 
twenty-five per cent. In Paris, more than half 
of the criminals arrested are under twenty-one. 

Similar tendencies are manifest in England 
and Germany and in this country. American 
criminologists have repeatedly called attention to 
the increase of juvenile crime. 

Probably a variety of causes operate to produce 
this result; but in all the countries mentioned, 
and in ours not least, one of the chief causes is 
the publication of sensational details of crime. 
The president of the New York Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Children, in his last 
report, declared that the chief agency in training 
the young in vice is vicious journalism. The 
papers which print lurid stories of crime, vividly 
illustrated, and give elaborate sketches of crimi- 
nals, leagl young readers to imagine that there is 
something heroic or romantic fm a criminal career. 

All criminologists agree that indirect suggestion 
is one of the surest ways of inciting to crime; 
and an eminent French writer has published a 
volume on the “ Contagion of Murder,” in which 
he traces cases of homicidal mania induced by 
pictures of assassination. 

The regular reader of many modern newspapers 
might imagine that the world is much worse than 
it used to be. This would be a mistake. The 
difference is not only that the newspapers 
exaggerate, and sometimes invent details of crime, 





but that the facilities for collecting news are so 
much better than formerly that everything is 
reported. There is no part of the newspapers of 
the day which can be more profitably skipped 
than the detailed narratives of crime; and news- 


papers which make a specialty of the evil there | 
is in the world should not be taken into any | 


home. 
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CRITICISM. 
—He that writes 


Or makes a feast more certainly invites 
His judges than his friends. 
Sir R. Howard. 
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Extravagant Spending of Money. 


A nice question is raised by the numerous 
comments on an expensive entertainment given 


in New York, which for several reasons has | 


attracted unusual attention. Can the extrava- 
gance of the rich ever be considered a benefit to 
the poor ? 


The point is made that the extravagant spend- , 
ing of money gives employment to people who | 
would otherwise be idle. This is true; but it is | 
usually true also that the money thus expended | 


would not remain inactive. Deposited in a bank, 
or invested in industrial enterprises, it would set 
other hands at work. 

This also is to be considered ; that in gorgeous 
costumes, profuse luxury at the table, and the 
like, there is a consumption of the products of 
labor which might otherwise have created com- 
modities of far more permanent value. The time 
and energy spent on elegant trifles might be given 
to the gratification of simpler and more beneficial 
demands. 

This is considering the matter from a purely 
economic point of view. When it is looked at 
another way, it must be admitted that no general 
rule can be made as to what is, and what is not, 
extravagance. Waste is wrong, whether it is 
money, or time, or talent. To spend money in the 
creation of objects that are merely beautiful is not 
usually condemned by public opinion. But the 
permanently beautiful has higher claims than 
the ephemerally beautiful; and the permanently 
useful ought not to be neglected for the moment’s 
pleasure. 


* 
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Some of the Failures of Congress. 


Comparatively few of the bills introduced in 
each Congress become laws. A large proportion 
are’ unimportant, and no public interest suffers 
because Congress is indifferent to them, or fails 
to reach them. 

But every session witnesses the failure of some 
measures of consequence. The second session of 
any Congress is particularly likely to be disap- 
pointing, because the time is so brief that it 
allows of little more than the consideration and 
passage of appropriation bills. 

The most serious disappointment of the session 
of Congress just closed is the failure of the Senate 
to ratify the arbitration treaty with Great Britain. 
Some of the Senators were satisfied with the 
treaty as it is; some were opposed to it in any 
form; while others wished to have it modified. 
It was impossible to reconcile these differences in 
time for action at this session. 

The bill proposing to lend the credit of the 
government to the Nicaragua Canal Company 
consumed a good deal of time in the Senate; but 
did not reach a vote. 

The effort to secure action upon a national 
bankruptcy bill was unsuccessful. ‘The important 
Loud Bill, restricting second-class mail matter, 
passed the House of Representatives but was not 
reached in the Senate. 

Congress is sometimes criticised for such fail- 
ures, as if they were evidence of its inefficiency. 
But fault might be found on the same ground 
with almost any legislative body. The last 
session of the British Parliament, for example, 
was a particularly unfruitful one; and the 
education bill, which was the chief government 
measure, was among the bills abandoned. 

In the long run, the public interests probably 
suffer less from failures to legislate than they 
would from precipitate legislative action. 
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Our Great Foreign Trade. 


To those who are able to appreciate and inter- 
pret the signs of the times the condition of the 
foreign trade of the United States possesses a 
significance that can hardly be exaggerated. For 
the calendar year 1896 the value of imports and 
exports combined was but a few millions short of 
seventeen hundred million dollars. ' 

The total was not an unprecedented amount. 
It was exceeded in the calendar years 1891 and 
1892. But in one aspect the figures are very 
remarkable. The value of exports during 1896 
exceeded the imports by almost exactly three 
hundred and twenty-five million dollars, an 
excess larger by tens of millions than was ever 
before recorded. 

The facts are still more noteworthy when we 
learn that the excess in the first half of the year 
was but seventy-five millions, and for the last 
half two hundred and fifty millions. Moreover, 
one month of the present year has been reported 
since the statistics of 1896 were made up, and the 
returns show a continuance of the same conditions 


that prevailed during the previous six months. | 
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The whole country is longing for a restoration 
of prosperity. A foreign trade in such a state of 
health and vigor as these figures prove 
is not of itself sufficient to bring on that e 
prosperity ; but it is a great helper. A natic 
which is already prosperous may buy more than 
it sells. An excess of imports is often taken as 
evidence of abounding wealth. But the man 
who spends less than he saves is accumulating 
wealth ; and the remark is true of a country. 

What becomes of the money which represents 
the excess in the value of exports over that of 
imports? A large part of it is absorbed in paying 
freight to foreign steamship owners, and interest 
on investments by foreigners in this country. 
But a great sum remains, which will come to us 
|in the form of specie, or of securities which 

Americans will buy back from the foreign 
| owners, and thus diminish the future interest 
account. 

Such an excess, therefore, means that we shal! 
be secure from a drain of money to Europe, and 
from the alarms which are occasioned by the 
prospect of scarce and dear money. The funds 
which the excess represents accumulate at the 
large money centres; and, as money earns noth- 
ing unless it is employed, it will seek investment, 
give work to those who are idle, and start up 
more actively the wheels of commerce. 

In combination with good crops next autumn, 
a healthy foreign trade may give us such a period 
of good times as the same combination’ brought 
about in the years that began, after a long season 
of depression, in 1879. 
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Father Bolles. 


The itinerant preacher was one of the features 
of our early American life. Many anecdotes are 
told of these stern old gospellers who travelled 
on foot or on horseback many miles yearly from 
one scattered flock to another in the wilderness, 
giving personal counsel and preaching “godliness 
of life.” 

One of the most noted of these rough but earnest 
men was Alexander Bolles, who preached in three 
states among the Alleghany Mountains. “Father 
Bolles,” as he was called, was much tormented 
by the influence of one John Rogers, a Jersey- 
man, who openly taught atheism and the abolish- 
ment of marriage. On one occasion while holding 
a meeting in the woods in Virginia, a young man 
and woman’ pushed their way up to the stump 
which served as a pulpit. The man, interrupting 
the sermon, said defiantly, “I’d like you to know 
that we are Rogerines.” 

The old man looked at him over his spectacles, 
and waited. 

“We don’t believe in no God.” 

“No? And then—?” 

“Nor in marriage. This is my wife, because I 
choose her to be; but I’ll have no preacher nor 
squire meddlin’ with us.” 

“Do you mean to tell me,” thundered Fatner 
Bolles, “that you have taken this girl home as 
your wife?” 

“Yes, I do,” said the fellow, doggedly. 

“And have you gone willingly to live with him 
as your husband?” 

“Yes,” said the frightened girl. 

“Then I pronounce you man and wife, and whom 
God hath joined together let not man put asunder. 
Be off with you! You are married now according 
to the law and the gospel.” 





+ 
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Then and Now. 


The legal annals of Pennsylvania contain a 
dramatic story of one of her early judges, Walter 
Forward, which is worth preserving. 

When young Forward—then sixteen—was work- 
ing on his father’s clearing in Ohio, an odd volume 
of Blackstone fell in his way. He pored over it at 
night, and resolved at whatever cost to become a 
lawyer. But how? He was in the wilderness. 
He knew the name of but one lawyer in the world, 
a certain Henry Baldwin who lived in the village 
of Pittsburg, three hundred miles distant. 

He started on foot to find him with two dollars 
in his pocket, and his volume of Blackstone in a 
bundle hung on a stick over his shoulder. He had 
but one shirt, and only the clothes on his back. 
On his way he found an old horseshoe, which he 
put in the bundle for good luck. 

Before he reached Pittsburg, his money was 
gone. He could not pay for crossing the ferry to 
the town. The ferryman at last agreed to take 
the horseshoe as fare. Forward on reaching the 
village walked up the street reading the sigis. 
A man who was mounting a horse asked him what 
he was looking for. 

“A lawyer named Henry Baldwin,” he answered. 

“I am he. What can I do for you, my lad?” 
Baldwin said, kindly. 

The boy told his story. Baldwin looked at him, 
and then handed him the key of his office, and 
told him to take possession of it until his return. 
He remained with Mr. Baldwin twelve years. 

Baldwin in time became judge of the Supreme 
Court, and Forward one of the foremost jurists in 
the country. He was Secretary of the Treasury 
under Tyler, and later minister to Denmark. 

Such stories as this illustrate the hard daily 
struggles of most of the men of that time. They 
knew nothing of the advantages which are now 
common and free as air to every American citizen. 
The son of the richest man then could in no wy 
gain the training and the knowledge which ar 
| offered now in this country without cost to the 
poorest boy in the land. There were no public 
| libraries. Franklin and his fellow-mechanics 
| rejoiced when they had bought and begged forty 
volumes. Washington and his colleagues had no 
| advantages of foreign travel. Almost all that they 
| saw of the world was gained in jogging along 

muddy roads through uncleared forest, betwee! 





| the little towns of New York and Philadelphia. 
Yet there were giants in the land in those days, 
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men of gentle, courtly manners who served justice 
and God; who made great laws; whose aim was 
the founding of states in liberty and honor, and 
not the sordid gathering of millions into their own 
pockets. 

’ Do not let us boast too loudly of our civilization. 
Civilization does not lie in the building of huge 
cities, nor in railways, nor telegraphs, nor even in 
schools and churches, but in the mental and moral 
use we make of these things. 


+ 
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LORD TENNYSON. 


A writer in the Atlantic Monthly gives a few 
reminiscences of Tennyson at the Isle of Wight, 
where the visitor was amused to see, upon the 
Freshwater Cliffs, notices relative to trespassers 
and the like, all signed, “A. Tennyson, Lord of the 
Manor.” 

Later the visitor was admitted to the very 
sanctum of the Lord of the Manor, taken thither 
by Tennyson’s old friend, Mr. Maurice. Indeed, 
the poet’s attitude toward Maurice was most 
deferential, or even reverential. Many significant 
talks took place in that room; a very memorable 
one about the book of Ecclesiastes. 

Tennyson said that he could not understand its 
admission among the sacred books; it was utterly 
pessimistic, of the earth, earthy. Maurice fired 
up. 
yes,” said he, “if you leave out the last two 
verses; but the conclusion of the whole matter 

: ‘Fear God and keep his commandments: for 
this is the whole duty of man. For God shall 
bring every work into judgment, with every secret 
thing, whether it be good or whether it be evil.’ 
So long as you look only down upon earth, all is 
‘vanity of vanities.’ But if you look up, there is a 
God, the judge of good and evil.” 

At another time, a certain whimsical obstinacy 
seems to have animated the poet. The newspapers 
had just contained the story of some one who 
had fallen heir to a fortune, on condition that he 
assumed the “name and arms of Smith.” 

Tennyson raged about it. Nobody, he said, ever 
left fortunes to poets. Why didn’t some one leave 
him fifty thousand pounds on condition of his 
taking the name and arms of Smith? He would 
do so at once. 

“No, you wouldn’t!” asserted the guest. 

“I would do it, and I would never write another 
line.” 

“Yes, you would!” and so the controversy went 
on. 

It is interesting to remember that his brother 
Charles did change his name, becoming Tennyson- 
Turner; but the writer still refuses to believe that 
the poet would have become Tennyson-Smith for 
a consideration. 
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A YOUTH’S REPLY. 


The Union Debating Society of Oxford Univer- 
sity has disclosed to many a man the possession 
of that gift which enables him to think on his feet 
and to express his thoughts so that those who 
listen may be impressed. It has trained states- 
men, preachers and teachers so to lift up their 
voices that the world heeded their message. 

When the union began its life the university 
dons pounced upon it, as “likely to lead young 
men to form premature ideas.” Having at first 
no habitation of its own, it used the rooms of 
the students. On one occasion, while Samuel 
Wilberforee, sub tly the eloquent bishop, 
was speaking, one of the proctor’s assistants— 
“bulldog” is his college name—put in an appear- 
ance and said: 

“Gentlemen, the proctor desires that you should 
disperse and retire each to your own college.” 

The chairman, named Patten, rose with dignity 
and with the calmness of a Speaker of the House 
of Commons, said: 

“Sir, the House has received the proctor’s mes- 
sage, and will send an answer to the summons by 
an officer of its own.” 

The chairman’s quiet, dignified attitude pre- 
vented the union from ever being troubled by the 
proctor’s “bulldog.” Doubtless, to many of our 
readers it will recall the attitude of that Speaker 
of the House of Commons who, when commanded 
by Charles I., seeking to arrest the five members, 
to point them out, replied that “he had neither 
eyes to see nor tongue to speak, save by command 
of the House.” 

English blood has the habit of reasserting itself, 
now and then, boiling up as does the great geyser 
of the Yellowstone Park. 








BOARD WITHOUT LODGING. 


Great and prominent people in all probability 
dislike to be ridiculed and lampooned as much at 
the present day as their ancestors ever did; but 
the penalty for the offender, provided he keep 
himself within bounds, can hardly be more than 
the disfavor of the object of his ridicule, instead 
of being really serious, as it too often was one or 
two centuries ago. 

The severest wit of his time, Voltaire, was more 
than once imprisoned in the Bastille for having 
directed his satire against the powers that were. 
His first ineareeration for such an offence was in 
1717, when he levelled a biting set of verses, and 
later a satirical composition in Latin, against the 
regent, the Duke of Orleans. 

The justly incensed regent ordered him to be 
taken to the Bastille, but forgetting his insulter 
almost immediately, he left the wretched Voltaire 
in prison for eleven months. 

When the poet was remembered and released, 
the generous duke, unmindful of anything save 
the tedious imprisonment his lampooner had 
Suffered, sent for him and granted him a pension 
of four hundred dollars a aaa to soothe his 
wounded feelings. 

Voltaire accepted the gift with as much witty 
grace as gratitude. 


Monseigneur,” he said, “I most humbly thank 








| ton, he sent to his minister a writ 


| 











THE YOUTH’S 


your royal highness for continuing to charge 
yourself with the expense of my board, but I beg 
you never again to trouble yourself about my 
lodging.” 





JUDGE SEWALL’S HUMILIATION. 


The custom of performing penance in public by 
humiliation in church, either through significant 
action, position or confession, was not peculiar to 
the Presbyterian and Puritan churches, but is 
as old as the Church of Rome. All ranks and 
conditions of men shared in this humiliation. An 
English king, Henry II., a German emperor, 
Henry IV., the famous Duchess of Gloucester, 
and Jane Shore are noted examples. Doing 
public penance in this way was common through- 
out the American colonies, says Mrs. Earle in 
“Curious Punishments of Bygone Days.” 


The most striking and noble figure to suffer 

ublie gene | in American history was Judge 

amuel Sewall. He was one of the board of 
magistrates who sat in judgment at the famous 
witchcraft trials in Salem and Boston in the first 
century of New England life. Through his perse- 
cution and by his sentence, many innocent lives 
were sacrificed. 

Judge Sewall was a steadfast Christian, a man 
deeply introspective, absolutely upright, and pain- 
fully conscientious. As years =a by, and all 
superstitious excitement was dead, many of the 
so-called victims confessed their fraud, and in the 
light of these confessions, and with calmer judg- 
ment, and years of an my thought, Judge 

Sewall became convinced that his decisions had 
been unjust, his condemnation cruel, 
sentences = sapeliney awful. 

Though his public confession and recantation 
was bitterly opposed by his fellow-judge, Stough- 
n Confession 
of his misjudgment, his remorse, his sorrow. It 
was read aloud at the Sabbath service in the 
Boston church while the white-haired judge stood 
in the face of the whole congregation with bowed 
head and aching heart. 

For his self-abnegation he has been honored in 
story and verse; honored more in his time of 
Se than in ‘the many positions of trust and 

gnity bestowed on him by his fellow-citizens. 


and his 


ODD, SCIENTIFIC AND MICROBE-PROOF. 


One of the oddest domiciles on earth is that 
recently erected at Yokohama by Dr. Van der 
Heyden, the noted bacteriologist of Japan. The 
New York Home Journal describes it as a dust- 
proof, air-proof, microbe-proof building of glass, 
which stands on the open, unshaded grounds of 
the hospital of Yokohama. 


The house is forty-four feet long, twenty-three 
feet wide and seventeen feet hig Large panes 
of glass, one-half inch thick and Coat four inches 
apart, are set in iron frames so as to form the 
sides of a cellular building block. Of these blocks 
the walls are constructed. 

There are no window-sashes, the air-esca “4 
being through several small openings around t 
upper part of the second story, but through whieh 
no air from the outside is admitted. 

The air-supply is obtained from a considerable 
distance, for through a pipe, and carefully 
filtered ‘through cotton- wool to cleanse it of 
bacteria. 

To insure further a the air is driven 
against a yp p late of glass, which 
captures all the microbes the wool spares. The 
few microbes brought into the house in the clothes 
of the visitors soon die in the warm sunlight with 
which the place is flooded. 

The space between the glasses of the building- 
blocks is filled with a solution of salts which 
absorbs the heat of the sun, so that the rooms of 
this house are much cooler than those protected 
by the Me pr shades. In the evening the interior 
is heated by the salts ) tua the heat they have 
absorbed — the day. 

So effective is the pA stem of regulating the 
temperature that a few hours of sunlight, even in 
freezing weather, will render the house habitable. 
It is only when’ several cloudy days follow in 
succession that artificial heat is needed. Then it 
is supplied by pumping in hot air. 


TOASTING A TRAVELLER. 


When an English diplomatist of note was travel- 
ling in Servia some years ago, he was entertained 
at a small town by a number of the local magnates. 
The people of Servia are not much given to tray- 
elling, and their ideas of England and its great 
men are gained chiefly from books. 


After dinner a strong, broad-faced monk called 
for a bumper, and began in a solemn matter-of- 
fact way, the following speech: 

“You are a great traveller in our eyes; for none 
of us ever went further than our country’ 8 limits. 
The greatest traveller of your country that we 
know of was that Sa navigator of York, 
Robinson Crusoe, who. man, met with many 
and great ditficuities, Opt by the blessing of G 
was at length restored to his native country, his 
famil and his friends. 

e trust that the Almighty will watch over 
you, and that you may never, in the course of 
= voyages and travels, be thrown, as was your 
llustrious countryman, on a desert island.” 


GOOD ADVICE. 


A caution which many persons would like to 
exercise if they had the courage was that embodied 
in two lines written by the famous. organist, 
Doctor Hodges. 

After his ae he had frequent chess parties 
at his house, and his social circle increased rapidly 
in every respect, until it seemec to him that so 
much junketing might interfere with his work 
and the regularity of the household. Therefore 
he wrote and put up this couplet: 


All who wish to be welcome again. 
Must please to move homeward at t half-past ten. 


THE DIFFERENCE. 


Writing in the Pail Mall Magazine about the 
year 1897, and touching upon the use of the word 
“jubilee” in connection with it, Mr. A. Quiller- 
Couch tells an anecdote which, one suspects, is 
more amusing than truthful: 

An old ledy dwelling on the skirts of Dartmoor 
was asked, “What is the meanin’ of this yer 
jewbilee?”” 

“Well, my dear,” she answered, “’tis this way— 
if you’ve been married to a man a, year. and 
the man’s alive, ’tis | a goulden weddin’; if a’s 
dead, ’tis a jewbilee.” 








COMPANION. 


A Sudden Change of Weather will often bring 
on a cough. The irritation which induces Coughing 
is quickly subdued by “Brown’s Bronchial Troches.” 
Sold only in boxes. Price, 2% cents. {Adv. 

ever. ge peer. Se je 


WALL PAPER ®:"": 


;.embossed, 8c. peter Es: all pri weak 10¢. 
ES SENT FREE 

desired, size, height ae use of 

SIEGEL-COOPER CO., New YORK and CHICAGo. | EVERBLOOMING 


ROSES 


| Red. White, Pink, Yellow and 
| Blush 


FoR | Octs 


| ALL WILL BLOOM THIS SUMMER. 


A Woman 





at ‘lower prices than 


d paper, 
up. 
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For Sick Headache 
Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 
It removes the cause by stimulating the 


action of the stomach, promoting digestion 
and quieting the nerves. 














Send 10 cents for the above Five colors of Roses. I 
want to show you samples ofgthe Roses I grow, he nee 
| this offer. 
| 8 of the loveliest fragrant ever-blooming Roses, 


8 Hardy Roses, each one different, fine for garden, 
8 Finest Flowe ring Geraniums, double or single, 
8 Carnations, the “Divine Flower,” all colors, 


BEST QUALITY 


-- TESTED -- 8 Prize-Winning Chrysanthemums, world-beaters, 

8 Lovely Gladiolus, the prettiest flower grown, 
8 Assorted Plants, suitable for pots or the yard, 
8 Beautiful Coleus, will make a charming bed, 
10 Superb Large Flowered P ansy plants, 
6 Sweet Scented Double Tube Roses, 

ON LY TEN CENTS 3 Begonias and 2 choice Palms, fine for house, 

as 3 Lovely Fuchsias and 8 fre agrant Heliotropes, 





10 Packets Flower Seeds, a Choice Assortment, 10e, 

















————— SPECIAL OFFER.—Any % sets for #1.00; half of any 
P . 5 sets, 60c., or the entire lot mailed to any address for 
salen duiia 2 4 kinds. Phiox E . kinds. #2.50; or half of each lot for $1.25. I guarantee satisfac- 
Petunia 0 * 10 tion. Once a customer, always one. Catalogue Free. 
Candytuft. 10 Bale le These plants will all grow = proper care. My great 
Portulaca . 6 Sweet Alyssum monthly, ‘How to Aa ow. Add 25c. to 
-oppy 18 ‘ Nasturtium your cree r for it one year. hddre 
ar ae * ee “ Verbena . 0 MISS ELLA V. BAINES, Box 3, Springfield, Ohio. 
Sweet Mignonette Zinnia . . 12 
Marigol Morning Glory 14 
Sweet Peas co Forget-me-not 
Heliotrope Ageratum 
«~~ But- Smilax 
to es Calliopsis . .. 8 
Sw eet Williams 15 * fochesholteie 
Four O’clocks . 10 “ Ten Weeks’ Stock 


Sweet Rocket Postage Paid. 


=--«= Order early and avoid the rush « « « 


WAYSIDE NURSERY, .. Somerville, Mass. | 


Mention this paper when you write. 


Suits, 55. 


S THERE a secret 
in being well- 

gowned? If there is 
it is in the littl 
details of graceful 
hanging skirts, 
smart jackets and | 
dainty effects that | 
go so far toward | 
making a woman 
appear fashionable 
and well dressed 
In our new Spring | 
Catalogue of styles 
we illustrate the 
suits which the best 
gowned New York 
women are weat 
ing. We will mail it, 
Sree, together with 
samples of the lat- 
est suitings to any 
lady who will write 
for it. We make all 
of our gowns to or- 
der, giving that 
touch of individual- 
ity and exclusive- 
ness so dear to the 
feminine heart. 

Our catalogue il- 
lustrates : 

























A_~ 
New Delight 


is found each year in the first 
| ride of the season—and the new 
Crescents have every qualification 
to please the most critical rider. 


Crescent 
Bicycles 


ed 1897 
are “envied by all.” 


A close examination of 
the ‘97 Crescent models 
explains why so many Cres- 
cents are sold. On exhi- 
bition at Crescent ae 
everywhere foo 


Send for... 
Art Catalogue. 








cid 
Tailor-Made Suits, $5 up. 
Misses’ Suits and Dresses (10 to 16 years), $4 up. WESTERN 
Separate Skirts, $4 up. WHEEL WORKS. 
Crash and Duck Suits, $4 up. Bicycle Suits, $6 up. Factory : Chicago. 
1 eR CER a en err nere Wurite todays | Hl astern Branch: 






36 Warren St., New York. 





THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 
119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York. 


If you ’re a butcher, 
you want li 


ine. You want it for the oouper wash- 
ing of your frocks and aprons, and to keep the benches, 


Sis AN blocks, floors, shelves, hooks, etc., as clean as 













they ought to be. There's nothing that will 
do this like Pearline. And it takes so little 
time, and so little trouble and work that there’s 

no excuse for not doing it. Keep everything 
dainty and sweet and clean with Pearline. 
Sen Peddlers and some u eoepeions grocers will oo ee 


** this is as as” or “* or polled ant . 
FALSE—Pearline is never and i 
it ack lace of Pearline, 


A _-epad ds something in 
ae JAMES PYLE, New York: 


be honest—send it back. 
SILESIA, 


NUBIAN x 


or NUBIAN Linings of any kind for Waist or Skirt. They are Fast Black and 


WILL NOT CROCK. 


Positively unchangeable and of superior quality. Nothing else so fully satisfies 
the highest requirements. Inexpensive enough for any dress, 





PERCALINE, 


It is not enough to ask for ‘*Fast Black’’ dress 
linings, because many such that retain their color may 
crock the underclothing or discolor by perspiration. 


CllelivesiEe Yt JCLLEN 





Look for this on every vard of the Selvedge. 
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" MONEY IN GucuMBERS 


Write to-day, mention this and send 4 cents to pay tage and I will send 
you a liberal package of ot Busk bee's Monarch Ouesmber r—a world beater, 
together with my new Buyer’s Seed Guide, the most attractive and 


instructive seed and plant book published. 


H. ns BUCKBEE, ROCKFORD SEED FARMS, 
_ 2B. O. Box Box 575 ROCKFORD, I ILL. 
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For Old Sake’s Sake. 


Living’s mighty curious! 
As we move along 
Strong things grow weak for us, 
And weak things strong. 
But one little anchorage 
We all might make; . 
We could keep from drifting quite apart, 
For old sake’s sake. 


You and he were comrades 
When you were young? 
Cracked jokes on each other, 
And the old songs sung? 
Now—he’s gone to sleep, you say, 
And you’re wide awake? 
Ty, to keep it up with him, 
or old sake’s sake. 


It’s a little village {et 
yhere you were born? 
Looks, when you go back to it, 
Pretty forlorn? 
Have you tried your hand to see 
h make 
Of_a little betterment, 
For old sake’s sake? 


* 
Pretty slow, the old folks! 
That’s what you say, 
And you’re thinking, maybe, 
They’ve had their day. 
Well! The time will come when you’ve 
Jaten your cake. 
Give the old folks some of it, 
For old sake’s sake. 


Drifting, drifting, drifting! 
If we sail or row 
Or put steam on, there’s one way 
e all must go, 
There’s one quiet harbor 
hat we all must make. 
Keep together, if you can, 
For old sake’s sake. 
MARGARET VANDEGRIFT. 
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“The Eye of God.” 


Down ona oleow pool a ray 

Of moonlight shone one summer night; 
The reptiles in its depths at play 

Shrank from the pure, bright ray of light. 


Deep in the darkness of their lair 
ey burrowed in the slime below ; 
Like guilty souls they could not bear 
“The eye of God’s” clear, searching glow. 


The pool, untroubled, settled clear 
e moon shone on'its surface bright ;— 
When God looks in our hearts, with fear 
Our evil thoughts thus shrink from sight. 
H. CoYLe. 





or 


“The Chapel Stairs.” 


Totus in illis—Entirely taken up with these 
things—was the advice an English judge, quoting 
Horace, gave to an Oxford graduate, on his 
beginning the legal studies necessary to fit him- 
self for his profession. 

The counsellor explained that he did not mean 
that the graduate’s friendships were not to be 
preserved, or that he was to shun society, but 
that friends and social intercourse were to be 
subordinated to the one great object—the mastery 
of the law. 

The judge was Sir John Richardson. The 
Oxford graduate was Roundell Palmer, who, 
acting upon the advice, postponed the attractions | 
of society and of social pleasures to give himself | 
to law, and became one of the leaders of the | 
chancery bar and an influential statesman. He 
became lord high chancellor, and entered the 
House of Lords as Baron Selborne, and was 
afterward advanced to an earldom. 

Shortly after Palmer had taken up his residence 
in London, he hired a set of chambers in Lincoln’s 
Inn—one of those voluntary, non-corporate legal 
societies seated in London, known as Inns of 
Court and Chancery, which have the exclusive 
right to call students to the bar. The inn main- 
tains a chapel, with the accompaniment of clergy, 
the services being those of the Church of England. 

The rooms which Palmer rented were on the 
chapel staircase, close to the entrance into the 
chapel, and on his taking possession of them his 
father, a clergyman, wrote to him: 

“Let me add my injunction that you may still 
remember it is the chapel staircase, and that 
you consider yourself as dwelling within the 
sacred precinct ; and that you suffer no business 
hereafter, nor other pretence of man, to desecrate 
the time, and deprive you of the seventh day’s 
rest.” 

Many years after the reception of this letter, 
Roundell Palmer, reputed to be the most effective 
Chancery lawyer in England, one to whom the 
lord chancellor listened with “erect ears,’ wrote 
in his “Memorials :’’ 

“Surrounded as I was in those days by most 
of the elements of earthly happiness, I was, 
nevertheless, not at peace with myself. I had 
then, and for years afterward, sensible experience 
of that conflict between flesh and spirit which St. 
Paul describes. I was at once engaged in a 
continual struggle with evil spirits, reasserting 
their power as often as they seemed to be cast 
out. 

“T was regular and sincere in the observances 
of religion. I was mindful of mf father’s advice 
not to forget that ! lived next door to the chapel, 
—in which there was daily service,—and not to 
let business or anything else encroach upon the 
Lord’s day, set apart to religion and rest. Once 
I broke in upon that day upon a supposition of 
necessity, when there was none; I never did so 
afterward without a real necessity, which our 
Lord’s own precepts and example would have 
warranted.” 

Those “chapel stairs” helped the great lawyer 
to be faithful in his allegiance to Christ—made 


carriages. en the is fired the force of 
recoil throws it back till it is no longer in balance; 
-both gun and carriage then faH merely by the 





him a truer man and a more conscientious 
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| statesman. His example and that of many other | 


eminent men show that a man’s usefulness and 


| influence are enhanced if he does not neglect the | 


“chapel stairs.’’ 

The church is imperfect. So is the growth of 
grain. Is there perfection anywhere this side of 
heaven? Nevertheless, the services of God’s | 
house have been the moral conservators of the | 
race in its progress toward a higher civilization. | 
More effective than any other human agency, | 
the church has restrained low indulgences by 
holding before men’s consciences the high moral 
standards that should control their lives. He is 
wise who seeks its courts and heeds its divine 
teachings. 


~ 
> 





Rifles for Coast Defence. 


Five eight-inch rifled guns have recently been 
mounted at Fort Wadsworth, which commands 
the entrance to New York harbor, and which, 
considering the cities at its back, is the most 
important strategic point on the Atlantic coast. 
The guns now in place, with four similar ones to 
be added, will make one of the most effective 
batteries in the world. 


Each of the guns is about Swanty three feet long, 
and weighs fourteen tons. Each is cnet’ 0! 
throwing a three-hundred-pound shot eight miles. 
At a distance of four miles the shot would pene- 
trate nine inches of the hardest steel. 

But the peculiar merit of these great rifles is the 
fact that they are mounted on ype 


force of gravity, till they are entirely concealed, 
jooving an enemy nothing to bombard but a barren 


side. 

To prevent the great weight of the gun from 
falling back with a shock, a cylinder-and-piston | 
arrangement is attached to each side of the 
carriage. This checks the force of the fall just 
as the cylinder-and-piston attachment at the top 
of a door with a heavy spring prevents the door 
from slamming. The cylinder on the door-frame 
contains nothing but air, but the cylinders on the 
gun-carriage are filled with oil. 

The rifles are mounted in a great semicircular 
trench twenty-five feet deep, paved with concrete. 
In front of them is a wall of concrete twenty-five 
feet thick, and in front of that again, is an earth 
embankment from twenty-five to forty feet thick. 

Behind this friendly barrier, and below the level 
of its upper edge, the great gun is loaded in safety. 
Ingenious mechanical devices enable the men to 
handle the monster—to load and move and direct 
it—as easily as if it were a child’s toy. 

A lift attached to the gun itself raises the three- 
ee gy my shell, the gunners push it into the 
breech, follow it with two Alty. nd bags of 

wader, attach the primer and fast the lanyard. 
‘fhe machinery is set in motion, and the gun slow] 
rises till it clears the top of the embankment an 
sweeps the bay. 

There is no necessity for a pause, even to take 
aim. The gun has been sighted before it was 
raised to the firing position. The lanyard is pulled, 





great gun settles gracefully back, and t nners 
are already putting in a second charge while the 
officers watch through their field-glasses for the 
effect of the first shot, far down the bay. 

The aiming of the gun before it is raised to the 
firing position is accomplished by the range-finder, 
an ingenious device which determines the distance 
of the target. As experiments have shown just 


there is a roar that can be heard Swrepty sities, the 
i 





how much a projectile will “drop” in travelling a 
given distance, the angle of elevation at which fhe 
gun must be discharged is easily determined. The 
carriage is so constructed before it rises it 
— set to leave the gun poised at the desired 
angle. 

‘The expense of completely fortifying New York 
harbor will be twenty-two million dollars. This 
is a large sum; but when it is remembered that in 
1390 the valuation of the cities of New York and 
Brooklyn was more than thirty-three hundred 
million dollars, the situation is seen to be merely 
that of a man who by Paying twenty-two dollars 
secures the permanent safety of thirty-three 
hundred dollars. 


+ 
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Margaret Haughery. 


That is a beautiful story told in Grace King’s 
“New Orleans,” of Margaret Haughery, the first 
woman in the United States to be honored by a 
monument. Truly was it said of her, “The sub- 
stance of her life was charity, the spirit of it 
truth, the strength of it religion, the end peace— 
then fame and immortality.”” Margaret’s parents 
were Irish emigrants who died of yellow fever 
in Baltimore, shortly after their arrival in this 
country, leaving their infant to the charity of the 
community. Baby Margaret was adopted by a 
Welsh couple who had crossed the ocean with her 
parents. 

She grew up, married an Irishman of her own 
rank in life, and by the time she was twenty both 
husband and baby were dead and she was earnin 
her living as a laundress at the St. Charles Hote 
nthe ~ 7 ighbori hanage 1 

e needs of a neighboring orp appealed 
to yy op generous heart, and ‘she ohered a 
share of her earnings to the mother superior. 

Next this good woman bought 





two cows and 





started a dairy, delivering the milk herself. 
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Every morning, year after year, in rain or shine, 
she drove her cart the rounds of her trade. 
Returning, she would gather up the cold victuals 
from the hotels, given at her asking, and leave 
them at the orphanage. 





She prospered; the dairy was enlarged, and | 


with its proceeds a new asylum was begun, and in 
ten years paid for. In payment of a debt a bakery 
came into Margaret’s hands; she —— her 
dairy and took to Sokies. substituting the bread- 
cart for the milk-cart. She gave away a great deal 
in charity, and —— the orphans with bread 
at so low a price that it was surprising she made 
or. money, but every year brought an increase 
of business. 

Margaret was always good-humored and talka- 

tive; no one could pass the door of her office 
where she sat, without speaking to her, and it 
was said no enterprise that she endorsed ever 
failed. She was consulted by ay ym 
paper boys, porters, clerks, even by the great 
merchants and bankers, all calling ber “Margaret” 
and nothing more. 
Vhen she died, it seemed as if people could not 
believe it. “Margaret dead!” was the incredulous, 
horrified cry. The journals all appeared in mourn- 
ing, and the obituaries, could Margaret have read 
them, would have filled her with amazement. A 
statue was the people's spontaneous thought, and 
the money for it flowed in almost of itself. 

Margaret never learned to read or write. . She 
signed with a mark the will that distributed her 
thousands of dollars among the orphan asylums 
of the ci She did not forget one of them, white 


® 
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way, was an Irishman, did not seem to get any 
further from me. Y 

Then I realized that I was going up, too. | 
suppose we must have ascended for thirty or forty 
feet, and then we came down with a rush, reachiny 
the earth a little disfigured and with lungs in « 
state of collapse. When we caught our breath the 
Irishman remarked between his gasps that a little 
thing like that couldn’t scare us, as we’d bot! 
been in explosions before. 

He was wounded badly, however, while I escaped 
with a few scratches. e found that the lightning 
had exploded the ten thousand pounds of dyna- 
mite. here the storehouse had stood there was 
a hole in the ground about thirty feet deep, anu 
with a diameter of fully sixty feet, shaped like « 
funnel. Trees in the vicinity were burned black, 
and an oak-tree two feet thick, that had stood 
twenty feet from the building, was blown int» 
shreds so fine that not a vestige of it could be 
found. I have been afraid to go near dynamite 
ever since. 


ee aol ———— 


Timing the Eggs. 
It is a common saying that every cook, if she is 
a cook, has a method of her own. Whether this 
rule could apply to so simple a matter as boiling 
an egg might have seemed doubtful, but a story 
related by the Baltimore Herald shows the doubt 





or colored. Pretestants and Jews were remem 
bered as well as Catholics. “They are all orphans 
alike,” she said. 

She never dressed otherwise than as her statue 
represents her, in a calico dress, with small shawl, 
and never wore any other head covering than a 
sunbonnet. And it is the memory of this simple 
woman and her noble, unselfish life that New 
Orleans delights to honor. 


————_ ee —— 


Rondel. 


In the street of By-and-By 

Stands the hostelry of Never. 
Dream from deed he must dissever 
Who his fortune here would try. 


There’s a pathos in the cry 
As of impotent endeavor ; 

In the street of By-and-By 
Stands the hostelry of Never. 


Grave or gamesome, low or high, 
Dull or dainty, cross or clever, 
You must lose your chance for ever 
If qoe let it forth to a 
In the street of By-and-By. 
W. E. Henley. 


~~ 
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He Couldn’t Shoot. 


An Adirondack guide would be a poor sample 
of his kind if he could not tell a few good bear 
stories, and here is one which the New York Sun 
prints as coming from the lips of Nelt Howland. 
It is not a bloody tale, and need not be skipped 
by the most timid reader. It appears that a cer- 
tain tourist was uncommonly desirous of shooting 
a bear, and went so far as to promise Howland 
fifty dollars if he would find him a chance to do 
8o. 





Nelt thought he could use the fifty dollars, and 
kept his eyes open, but he didn’t find the bear in 
—— the wey he had expected. Stony Point 
Camp is at the head of the lake, nearly opposite 
Buck Island. Early one morning Nelt offered to 
row the man over to the island, where he thought 
ba my ht run across a deer. 

“We had just got the boat nicely pulled up on 


shore,” said Nelt, “when I heard the biggest 


thrashing about in the huckleberry bushes, twenty | 


feet back from the water. I calculated there was 
something big in there, an’ I told Mr. Davis to 
ve his rifle ready. 

“I was just expecting to see a deer come through 
the bushes when I heard a sound that as good as 
put that fifty dollars into a 

“ ‘It’s a bear,’ says I to Davis, who was begin- 
ning to get excited. ‘Keep quiet and he will come 
into the lake in a minute.’ 

“We got behind a rock, an’ I could hear the 
butt of Davis’s rifle thum: ing against the stones, 

was trembling so. e didn’t have to wait 
very long for something to turn up. In a couple 
of minutes a full-grown she-bear, followed by two 
cubs, waddled out on the beach fifty feet from 
where we were hiding, and — sniffing about 
as though she gaspoted something. 

“Evidently she decided that everything was all 
right, for r rooting up the water with her nose 
a haw g of times, she walked into the lake, fol- 
lowed by the cubs, and struck out for the main- 
land. I confess I was some excited myself, for 
bears are mighty scarce in this region nowadays, 
an’ here we three where we could kill them 
with an axe if we wanted to. 

“*We’ve got ’em now, certain!’ I whispered. 
‘Wait till they get out a little way, an’ you can 
bag the whole family.’ 

“I waited till the bears had got about five hun- 
dred feet from the island, when I made a run for 
the boat, shouting to Mr. Davis to get a move on 
himself. It wasn’t very much of a trick to catch 
up to them bears, an’ when we were within 
twenty feet of them I told him to pick off the big 


one. 
“‘Oh, I can’t!’ he gasped. He was shaking all 

over. ‘I might only wound her, and she’d tip us 
ver.’ 


“*No, she won’t, neither,’ said I. ‘Hit her just 
under the ear, an’ she won’t tip nothin’ over. 
Them bears are more scared than you are.’ 

“He was so rattled that he couldn’t raise his 
Winchester, an’ I began to get mad. 

“*You can hit the old one with the oar if you 
want to,’ I said. ‘She can’t do nothin’ while she’s 
in the water.’ 

“He wouldn't do that, neither, an’ I’ll be skinned 
if I didn’t have to take that gun an’ shoot them 
three bears myself. When it was all over, an’ 
we'd got them carcasses ashore, he pulled out the 
fifty an’ handed it to me. 

“*You’ve earned it allright,’ he said, ‘even if I 
didn’t shoot the bears myself. I reckon there 
aint many who will get a chance like that this 
summer,’ an’ I said I reckoned there wasn’t.” 
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Blown Up by Dynamite. 


Gen. Dudley Avery is one man among a million; 


‘he has been blown up by dynamite and lives to 


tell the tale. How it happened, and how he felt, 
is seen from his own account of the matter as 
printed in the New Orleans Times-Democrat. 


One of the most exciting episodes of my life 
took place during a thunder-storm a number of 
years ago on Avery’s Island, when ten thousand 
pounds of dynamite exploded. 

I was in t ogee of the building in 
which the dynamite was stored, and when the 
storm came on I took shelter under a shed which 
was some distance removed 
and was used as a blacksmith shop by a man who 
Ifad served with me Caring the war. 

We were chatting together when I felt a shock, 
and then, to my surprise, I saw the blacksmith 
going up in the air. I watched him pass throu 

e roof of the shed, but the man, who, by t 





from the explosive | 











ill-f ded. The story in question has to do with 
Bishop Paret of Maryland, who, of course, has 
often to go about the country, and to be enter- 
tained by hospitable families. 


On a trip into West Virginia, not very long ago, 
he put up at a house, the which is a 
devoted member of the church, one of those 
dainty women who go cheerfully about their 
housework singing hymns. 

Anxious to please her distinguished est, she 
had inquired as to the bishop’s favorite dishes, 
and had been told that he was fond of eggs for 
breakfast, eon them hard-boiled. 

The next morning, therefore, she rose early 
and went down to the kitchen to supervise the 
cooking of this portion of the breakfast. The 
bishop also rose early, and coming downstairs, 
took a seat in the dining-room, talking to his enter- 
tainer as she hurried to and from the kitchen. 

Finally she went into the kitchen with two eggs, 
and a moment later  - to sing that good old 
hymn, “Rock of Ages.” Finishing the first stanza 
she paused for a moment and then started on the 
second, the bishop joining in the singing. _ 

When the stanza was finished there was silence, 
and the bishop remarked: 

“Why not sing the third verse?” 

“The third verse?” replied the lady, as she 
eame into the dining-room bringing the steaming 
eggs. “Oh, that’s not necessary!” 

“T don’t understand,” — Bishop Paret. 

“Why, you see,” she said, “when I am cooking 
eggs I always sing one verse for soft-boiled aud 
two for hard-boiled.” 

“Oh! I see,” said the bishop, as he broke the 
shell of one of the eggs to find that the new 
method of timing had worked admirably. 





oor 


Protecting a Blind Man. 


A blind musician, who supports himself by 
giving musical entertainments at summer resorts 
and “handing round the hat,’”’ says that he never 
found a bad coin in a collection. But not all 
blind men are so fortunate, for the New York 
Tribune tells this incident, which happened on a 
horse-car: 


A well-dressed man, wearing dark glasses, got 
aboard. It was evident that he was almost blind, 
though he seemed able to distinguish objects 
dimly. He gave the conductor a dollar bill, and 
in groping for the change as it was handed to him 
he dropped one of the coins upon the floor. 

With a pathetic sense of his helplessness he 
made no attempt to recover it, but a young woman 
sitting next him, who had heard it fall, bent over 
to search. After looking for a moment or two she 
found a ten-cent piece which had rolled almost 


cThat’s mine; I just dropped it, lady,” hastil 
“That’s mine; just drop; t, y,”’ hastily 
interpose d a shabbily-dressed woman who sat 
op ’ 

he young woman hesitated for an instant. 
Some one sitting a little farther down remarked 
that he had seen blind man drop the coin from 
his hand. Meanwhile, the sensitive face of the 
latter betrayed the pain that he felt at having 
general attention drawn to his infirmity. 

“Please count that, won’t you?” he asked, ner- 
vously thrusting the handful of change, which he 
still held, toward the young woman. “I ought to 
have ninety-five cents; if there are only eighty- 
five, the coin is mine.” 

The young woman counted the ener. It 
lacked ten cents of the proper amount. “That is 
right now,” she said, with a scornful flash at the 
claimant opposite ; “the dime is yours.” 

The passengers looked satisfied, and the shabby 
woman was the object of so many contemptuous 
— that she soon made it convenient to leave 

ie car. 


—_ or 


One at a Time. 


A Western minister says that among the many 
informal weddings at which he has officiated none 
has ever amused him more than one which took 
place in a Dakota town. 


The room in which the feast, which followed the 
ceremony, was spread, was not large, and was 
epecey seewees to overflowing. The bride and 
groom, being left behind in the rush for refresh- 
ments, were among the last to enter the door. 

The groom threw one ——— glance 
over the room, and seeing a single empty chair, 
hastily deposited his bride in it. 

“Sally Ann,” he said, in tones of perfect good- 
nature, “do you sit there and eat as fast as you 
ean before everything’s gone. As for me I’ll take 
=~ chances with the second lot, and if I don’t get 
a bite it won’t make much difference, for I knew 
ust how ’twould be, and filled up pretty we'll 

fore I left home.” - 

So saying, he returned to the other room, while 
the fair Sally Ann, nowise embarrassed by his 
absence, ate with a right good will. 


2 
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The Kaiser’s Adventure. 


The German emperor, during his recent stay |)! 
Kiel, met with an amusing adventure. 


He desired to pay an unceremonious visit to tlie 
empress’s aunt and the sister of Prince Christia'. 
the wife of the famous surgeon, Professor Voli 
Esmarch. He pr on foot to the modest 
dwelling, and rang the bell, in response to whic! 4 
raw servant-girl appeared, who had never see!! 
him before, and asked what he wanted. 
“Announce me, oy = ge said his majesty, “I a1 
the kaiser,” and the girl, thinking she had a ma«- 
man to deal with, shrieked and slammed the doo! 
in his — *s face. When presently the fra‘! 
came to t' oor her imperial visitor was still ©” 
the door-step, hugely enjoying the novel situatio". 
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Donald’s Perplexity. 


A real “new woman’s”’ come to us; 
But what I can’t make out 

Is what the folks, and papers, too, 
Make such a fuss about! 

She’s not more loud than other folks, 
About her age and size, 

And doesn’t seem to want to vote, 
Nor try to say things wise. 

She doesn’t even ride a wheel, 
Nor talk about her sphere ; 

Her clothes are just like other girls’, 
Not mannish, short nor queer. 

She wears no specs upon her nose, 
Nor seems to like latch-keys; 

But stays at home like other folks, 
Just made to hug and squeeze. 

My ma and pa, they love her, too, 
Although they hate what’s bold; 

Yet she’s a brand “new woman,” sure, 
"Cause she’s but six days old! 

CHARLOTTE BREWSTER JORDAN. 


———29e 


Cibbie. 
A True Story. 


His name was Alcibiades Orpheus. 
Alcibiades, because he was handsome 
and gay and reminded his owner of 
the gallant young Grecian she had been 
learning about at school. Orpheus, 
because when very young he gave prom- 
ise of being a master of music. In- 
deed, he sang with vim when still in 
pin-feathers, instead of pinafores. 

His suit was bright yellow, with a 
few dark tail-feathers and a topknot to 
match. A squarely cut fringe of feath- 
ers shaded his restless black eyes, and 
so very straight and regular was this 
fringe that he looked like a little boy 
with Lord Fauntleroy bangs. He trav- 
elled with his young mistress back and 
forth from her home in a Western state 
to a young ladies’ seminary where they 
both were educated. His lessons were 
mostly vocal music. 

A vocal teacher often put his cage 
upon the top of her piano while she 
sang operatic airs. With head cocked 
sidewise he would hop quickly to the 
corner nearest her and listen gravely 
and with strict attention. Inspired by 
the melody, and as if he had at last 
caught the air, he would pour out a 
wealth of song, his body 
quivering with delight. He 
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housekeeping failed to draw his loved one from 
| her retreat. He often peeped behind the glass 
to find her, but she was never there. 

One day, unusual work in the room made it 


| necessary to keep Cibbie in the cage. In answer 
| to his disconsolate chirps, his mistress put the 
| bureau in his cage so that he might have his 
| usual visit. 


Late that afternoon she found him 
hopping about in a nervous, troubled way, and 
on the floor lay the looking-glass. 

Being able to get at the back of the glass for 
the first time, he had gone to work to set free the 
captive. Bit by bit he tore off the paper which 
held the glass in place. At last it fell and no 
mate was there. 


I know his bird heart was very sad, for this | 
was his first and last love affair; he never | 


again gave evidence of the tender passion. 
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When his mistress married and went to her 
new home he went, of course. And though 
contented, he never came out of his cage. The 
door often stood open, and perched on the thresh- 
old he looked for the familiar furniture and his 
favorite resting-places. Not finding these, his 
own perch pleased him best. 


But signs of age crept upon the cheery little | 





fellow. He began to tuck his head under his | 


wing and to take a nap in the daytime, after 
the manner of elderly people. And one day 
the little three-year-old daughter found him 
dead. 

Her eyes were not the only ones that glistened | 
with tears as we buried him in the pansy-bed, 
whose cheerful blossoms seemed a fitting emblem 
of his bright, winsome life. 

Mary B. BRYAN. 


The Pet of a Lumber-Camp. 
REMARKABLE little deer came down to a Maine logging-camp 


one winter and became the pet of all the lumbermen. 


It had 


not the least bit of fear, and when a sled-load of logs came along the 
road, the deer just hopped on a bank to one side and waited until the 
men and horses had passed. Finally it became so friendly as to go 


inside the camp, where it found a 


friend in a little girl who became 


extremely fond of it and played with it all day. She treated it just as 
though it were a doll, and would take a comb and comb its hair, 
the deer apparently having not the least objection. 





sang with a spirit of rivalry 
and would trill louder and 
stronger until the laughter 
and applause of his listeners 
broke the spell. 

During one vacation a 
friend brought him a tiny 
mate. He disliked her from 
the first and lost no oppor- 
tunity of showing his feel- 
ings. Each morning when 
the bath-tub was put into 
his cage, down he hurried 
and bathed with such energy 
that the whole cage was 
sprinkled. Again and again 
he dipped until no water 








was left for his poor mate. 
Not only did he rob her of 
a bath, but he never failed 
to strip the seed-cup of its 
hemp. After eating all he 
could, the rest were thrown out between the 
wires. But, though so cruel to his mate, he at 
last fell in love. He saw one bird which was his 
ideal of beauty. 

His cage hung in a sunny south window of 
grandma’s room. During the afternoon the cage 
door was opened and he enjoyed his freedom. 
Upon an old-fashioned corner bracket stood a 
small china bureau with a looking-glass. The 
little ornament was about six inches high. In 
his tours about the room Mr. Cibbie discovered 
this little bureau and peeped into the glass. 
fate was sealed. 
himself. 


Each day he paid a visit to his love and sang | Alice, but the man to-morrow’s named for. 


His | 





| 


He had fallen in love with | 


A Game 


Mabel’s Mystery. 


“T’ve been thinking,” said Mabel, very slowly. 
“T’ve been thinking that maybe we’ve got a real 
live mystery at our house.” 

“Oh!” exclaimed Alice. 
is it?” 

“You know Simon, our new man,”’ whispered 
Mabel. “Well, what do you think his letters are? 
They’re S. T. Patrick, Alice, that’s just the 
very letters!” 

Alice looked perplexed. 

“Why, maybe he’s a relation of to-morrow !’’ 
explained Mabel, excitedly. “Not to-morrow, 
He 


“OQ Mabel! 


the softest and sweetest of little songs, holding | puts a period between S and T when he writes 
his head very close to the glass. How he did | his name, but maybe he doesn’t know any better. 


work to entice that bird to come to him! 
‘all his coaxing was vain. 
Then another plan was tried. He began to 


But | There ought not to be any period for ST, saint, 


had there, Alice?” 
“No,” said Alice, “there isn’t any period in 


gather materials for a nest. Bits of string, little | my spelling-book.” 


Pieces of thread, ravellings, his sharp eyes were 
Sure to see them all. 


where the bird could not fail to see. 


“He’s made a mistake,” declared Mabel. 


/ And right patiently he | “Papa told mamma this morning he was green,” 
«arried them to the little bureau and laid them | | She continued. 
Of course | most likely was. 


“Wasn’t St. Patrick green? He 
*Cause what do they wear 


she saw, for she was always looking out when | green ribbons for, if he wasn’t? Let’s us go 
he looked in. But even these dainty hints at ask him right away. 


Wouldn’t it be splendid if 


what 









UISTCERACK 


Charades. 


“The sword is To r hon a thousand pens!” 

He cried; and therefore he my second my first. 
He rushed to where through battle’s burning lens 
Men saw each others’ best, each others’ worst. 

He said, “I die! To live on Glory’s roll!” 
He knew not he would live to be my whole. 


we. 


Whirling comes on the tates storm of snow, 
The furious wind my first piles eve rywhere ; 
Nor can my second through the laden air 
Scarce be discerned, its branches bending low. 
And on the wintry sea my whole is tossed, 
Still driven near and nearer to the shore, 


' There to be thrown up by the waves that rose 


Where many a gallant vessel has been lost. 


The blackened timbers where the town had been 
Which flames could not devour but did my first, 
Showed to whomeves that dread sight had seen 
That there my whole for vengeance slaked his 
thirst. 
Then marched he o’er my second many a mile 
To where my third stretched boundless, blue 
and free, 
And as 7 azed upon it thought the while, 
‘i boy te 8 limit has been set to me.” 
Now though his mighty empire is dissolved, 
——. dim, remote and ancient sounds his 


Still dows ‘through all the years that have revolved 
Shines the bright radiance of his deathless fame. 


IV. 


Tn the geen glade I > it, 
My one, and its graceful kin, 
Plume-like waving and bendin 
On the brink of the dimpling lyn. 


To be a two of eae high, 
Of spirit firm and true, 

This is the aim I recommend, 
My gallant lad, to you. 


My whole hg us nobly, though little 


Humble ite his calling his duties severe; 

An arduous life and but poorly rewarded, 

Yet sometimes for us he meets death 
without fear. 


v. 
Alas and alack for the printer’s lad! 
He made one—and ’twas very bad. 


As there it ey, upon the floor 
They two-ed him sharply o’er and o’er 
At such a two—he wept full sore. 


He carried fire and sword, 

As he sailed, as he sailed, 
And = uered ships did board, 

e sailed. 
And FA a trembling crew, 
Their vanquished captains, too, 
My ruthless total slew, 
As he sailed. 


VL. 

= first has a welcome for all 
)f high or low degree; 

| second is pleasant to hear 
n speec h or aoe 

=< ole all vessels bear 

n careful custody. 


VII. 
My first matures in shower 
anc 
We eat it, and its work is 
done. 


My two a city’s politics 
To its ow profit seeks to 
x 


My total glitters where it 


swings; 
Barbaric taste in ornate 
things, 
To which the modern fancy 
clings. 
VIIL. 


From my first on the north to 
my first on the south 
My second is ruling with 
absolute sway; 
To every word that proceeds 
from his mouth 
His subjects attend and 
make haste to obey. 
My whole ruled the world by 
the might of his sword, 
But the hour of success 
brought destruction as 








Tenpins. 


of 


“Simon, Simon!’ 
the big barn doors. 


“Phat, does yer want, miss?” asked Simon, | tor 
| Washington (April 30th), John Tyler (April 6th), 


as he came out of the harness-room. 
“Do you like frogs ?’”’ inquired Mabel. 
“Me is it!” laughed Simon. 

much use for me to like em or dislike ’em these 


days. There’s niver a frog out of his winter 
hole yit. Why would ye be afther axin’?’”’ he 
asked. 


**Cause we thought you were a relation to— 
to—a man—”’ 

“A green man!’ interrupted Alice, “that had 
a name like to-morrow !” 

“And we thought—Simon—maybe—he—he— 
was your relation,” stuttered Mabel, getting red 
in the face, “‘ specially if you didn’t like frogs.” 

“Tla! ha! Hoo!” laughed Simon. “Me a 
relation to St. Patrick’s day. Ho! ho! ho!” he 
laughed again. ‘Wait till I be afther tellin’ 
Bridget of that!” 

“And aint you, Simon,” asked Mabel, 
you a real live mystery after ail?” 

“Ha! ha! Ho-o!” laughed Simon again. 

MARGARET DANE. 


“aint 





| he was a relation, a son or a cousin or an uncle!” | 
| said Mabel. LS 
she called, as they opened | ton. 





He was absolute, too, undis- 
puted his wor 
But when at the height of 
his power he fell. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Thomas Jefferson. 2. George Washing- 
3. Thomas Jefferson. 4. James Monroe. 5. 
| Grover Cleveland. 6. George Washington (second 
erm), John Adams. 7. W.H.Harrison. 8. Ches- 
A. Arthur. 9. W. Harrison. 10. George 


Millard Fillmore (July 10th), Andrew Johnson 
| (April 15th), Chester A. Arthur (September 20th). 


“Shure, it’s not | i. rAbraham Lincoln. 


2. Eskimo. 3. Birthright. 
2. Cabinet organ. 3. 


2. 1. Carmine. 
3. 1. Cremona violins. 


Cymbals. 4. Pipe organs. 5. Pianofortes. 6. Ac- 
cordion. Bass viol. 8. Tambourines. 9. Casta- 
net. 10. Har sichord. 11. Melodeon. 12. Bass 
drum. 13. Hand-organ. 14. Concertinas. 15. 
Huntsman’s bugle. 16. Snaredrum. 17. Clarionet. 
18. Hautboy. 19. Autoharp. 20. Mandolin. 21. 
Guitar. 22. Violoncello. 23. Kettledrums. 24. 
Spinet. 25. <% 26. Flageolet. 27. Cor- 
net-a-piston. Flutes. 29. Trombone. 30. Bas- 


31. Xylophone, 32. Serpent. 
34. Triangles. fZolian harp. 36. Piccoloes. 
37. Dulcimers. 8. “Ophie leides. 39. Ocarinas. 40. 
Sistrums. 41. Trumpet. 42. Saxophone. 43. Psaltery. 

4, I-deal, I-mage, I-rite, I-slam. 

5. Toad, fawn, mouse, beaver, goat, lamb, deer, 
sheep, kitten, wolf, bear, horse, calf, moose, boar, 
wombat, mule, hare, ox, hart, 
4 coney, fox. 

Duty, surety, prosperity, treaty, amity, char- 
ity. ‘electricity, honesty, laity, opportunity, vanity. 

7. La - 1. Leaps; 2. Peals; 3. Pales; 4. weenes 
5. Sepa 1. Apse; 2. Apes; 3. Peas. 1. vy (8, 
Alps; 3. Laps. 2. Spa; 3. Asp. ies; 

ale; 3. Leas; 


soon. 33. Banjoes. 


tiger, pony, pig, 


1. Sap; 
4. Seal. 
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EUROPEAN INTERVENTION IN CRETE.— 
European intervention in the affairs of Crete 
has taken a more active form. On the 21st of 
February, the British, German, Russian and 
Austrian war-ships shelled an insurgent camp 
outside of Canea, after the insurgents, in spite 
of the protests of the naval commanders, had 
begun an attack upon the place. The bombard- 
ment did little mischief, but it caused a stir in 
Europe and was the occasion of sharp criticism 
in the British, French and German parliaments. 
Up to the 25th of February, there had been no 
material change in the situation, Desultory 
fighting between the hostile Cretan factions was 
in progress at several points; and foreign war- 
ships were patrolling the coast to prevent the 
landing of Greek reénforcements. 

PRECAUTIONS AGAINST THE PLAGUE.— 
An international sanitary conference has met at 
Venice to consider means of preventing the 
extension of the bubonic plagug to Europe. This 
is the fourth of a series of conferences intended 
to devise means for restricting epidemics. The 
first, at Venice, in 1891, resulted in measures for 
preventing the spread of epidemics from Egypt 
to Europe. The second, at Dresden, two years 
later, led to the adoption of protective measures, 
framed with a view to impeding international 
traffic as little as was consistent with safety. 
The third, held at Paris in 1894, had to do chiefly 
with the dangers attending the pilgrimages from 
India to the Mohammedan sanctuaries at Mecca 
and Medina. This also is one of the questions 
to be considered at the present conference. Both 
diplomatic and medical delegates are in attend- 
ance, and the United States is represented. 


THE TRANSVAAL RAID.—Twe occurrences 
have revived interest in the raid led by Doctor 
Jameson into the territory of the South African 
Republic Jate in December, 1895. The first is 
thé opening at London of an investigation of 
South African affairs by a parliamentary com- 
mittee. Mr. Cecil Rhodes, who at the time of 
the raid was prime minister of Cape Colony, 
admitted that he aided the movement, and placed 
Jameson with an armed force near the border, 
but declared that Jameson’s crossing of the 
frontier was unauthorized. The other incident is 
the presentation of a formal daim from the 
Transvaal government for damages to the amount 
of about eight million dollars. 

THE NATIONAL CIvIL SERVICE. — From 
the report of the United States civil service 
commission, recently made, it appears that the 
number of places in the classified service is now 
about 87,000, as compared with 43,000 at the 
beginning of the Cleveland administration. There 
are about 91,000 places in the unclassified service, 
of which number the commission considers 
72,000 classifiable. Of these, about 66,000 are 
postmasters of the fourth class. Dismissals may 
be made as freely from the classified as from the 
unclassified service; but the political motive is 
wanting, because new appointments must be 
made by competitive examinations. It is signifi- 
cant, therefore, that during the past four years 
about 8 per cent. only of the employés in the 
classified service have been removed; while the 
removals in the unclassified service were about 
50 per cent. 


A New Treaty Wirn JApAN.—A com 
mercial treaty between the United States and 
Japan, which was negotiated two years ago, 
contained a section providing that, as to patents 
and trade-marks, the citizens of each country 
should have in the territory of the other the same 
protection as the citizens of that country. But 
this treaty does not take effect until July, 1899, 
and in the meantime the highly ingenious 
Japanese have been imitating successfully Amer- 
ican patented articles, and by the aid of cheap 
labor have produced them at a cost which makes 
American competition difficult. To obviate this, 
a new treaty has been negotiated with Japan 
and has been ratified by the Senate, by which 
the section referred to in the earlier treaty is 
given immediate effect. 


LimitInec THE DEATH PENALTY.— Onur 
national laws have retained much of the severity 
of the colonial period, and prescribed the death 
penalty for a large number of crimes. A bill 
has been passed by Congress which substitutes 
hard labor for the death penalty in all but five 
classes of crime and permits the same substitution 
even in certain of these classes when the jury 
in its verdict directs that the penalty shall be 
““without capital punishment.” 


Recent DEATHS.—Among the deaths re- 
cently reported are those of Major-General Alfred 
Pleasanton, one of the most distinguished cavalry 
commanders in the Union army during the Civil 
War; Major-General John C. Robinson, who 
commanded a division of the Union army at the 
Battle of Gettysburg, and Rear-Admiral Edmund 
R. Calhoun, who commanded several vessels in 
the Atlantic blockading squadrons during the 
Civil War. All three saw service in the war 
with Mexico as well as in the Civil War. 
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Stammerers 


Should Write to PROF. GRADY, Prin., 
BOSTON STAMMERERS’ INSTITUTE, 41 Tremont Besten. 
Established over 25 years. 
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ASTHMA 


Sufferers cannot afford to remain in ignorance of the 
success attained by 


. Hayes’ Treatment _ oo Asthma. 


Write inal a sig tag 
DR. HAYES, r 


Buffalo, New York. 
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We send this Nickel-Plated Watch, also 
Chain and Charm, to Boys and Girls for 
selling 1% dozen packages of Bluine at 
toc. each. Send your full address by 
return mail and we will forward the Bluine, 
post-paid, and a large Premium List. 

No money required. We send the Bluine” 
at our own risk. You go among your 
neighbors and sell it. Send us the money 
that you get for it and we send you the 
Watch, Chain and Charm, prepaid. 

Watch, MNickel-Plated Case, Open Face, 


It is Guaranteed to to Keep Accurate 
proper care should last Ten Years. 


COMPANY, CONCORD JUNCTION, MASS. 
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Trade-Mark: 


1847 
Rogers Bros. 


It's easy to tell the qual- 
ity of silver-plated ware 
after it has been in use ten 
or fifteen years. But you 
can know the quality in ad- 
vance if the trade-mark is 
**1847 Rogers Bros.” That 
mark guarantees long wear. 
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Tea Sets, etc.: Conon 


Sold by leading dealers. 


Meriden Britannia Co. 





Lotus MERI1DEN, Conn.. 
yo 208 Fifth Ave., New York City. 
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WRITE WELL WEAR LONC 
ONCE TRIED ALWAYS anne! 


Samples sent on receipt of 
return postage — 2 cents. 
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EXTRA PANTS 

SUIT, “E86 EX2'** $4 
Delivered free at any Express or Post- 
office in this country. Splendid w 
Cassimeres; Farmers’ Satin lini 
Patent waistb: . 4tolb yrs. Wr 
for les or send order. Money 
refunded if you want it. 


24 West 125th 8t., 
SHAUGHNESSY B NEW YORK. 
BOYS’ COFFEE. 
WANT IT THREE TIMES A DAY. 


\ TRULY AMERICAN ANIMAL.—Prof. O. 
(. Marsh says that the researches of the last 
twenty years have confirmed the opinion that the 
animals called edentates, which include sloths, 
ani-eaters, armadillos, ete., originated in North | 
America, and afterward migrated to other parts 
of the world. Some of the edentates of former | 
times were creatures of immense size, such as 
the extinet glyptodon, whose great convex shell 4 coffee that will please the young people and 
was remarkable for strength. “Why such a satisfy the conseiences of their parents and 
form as the glyptodon should have failed to keep | physicians has been a long-looked-for object by 
his ground,” says a distinguished naturalist, “is | all well-informed grocers who desire to keep 
a creat mystery ; nature seems to have built him, | abreast of the times and supply their critical 
as Rome was built, for eternity.” } orgs aps new and comfortable articles of food 

| a rink. 
“ : | In this connection, it may be interesting to 

GREAT SUN STREAMER.—During the eclipse | know that Dr. Howard Switzer, of Brannon, Ky., 
of the sun last summer, a party of Russian jn a recent letter, states: “The Postum Cereal 
observers in Finland succeeded in getting ten | Food Coffee not only appeals to my taste, but to 
photographs of the solar corona, which have | my reason, for I should always recommend a food 
been combined in a picture recently published in | drink and one that was a natural stimulant. It 
Nature. An enormously long streamer of light | §8 exactly the thing for our two bright boys, aged 
extends northwestwardly from the sun toa length | seven and eight, who want coffee three times a 

f than 2,000,000 miles, or about nine time | day, and new with the introduction of your 
‘ — my . | beverage into our family, they can have all they 
the distance of the moon from the earth! | want without any injurious effects. I shall cheer- 

= | fully recommend it to my patients.” 

DRUNKEN HuUMBLEBEES.—Accordingto Mr.| Another letter from Dr. A. C. Messenger, 
J. Li. Williams, a writer in the Journal of | physician of the Old Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Home, 
Botany, some English humblebees appear to | of Xenia, O., says: “The first case sent to me 
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STANDARD OF THE WORLD. 
5100 to all alike. 


POPE MFG. CO., Hartford, Conn. 


Catalogue free from dealers or by mail 
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have dissipated habits. The honey from certain 
_ flowers, of the composite and dipsacez families, 
has an intoxicating effect upon the bees. When 
intoxicated, the insects roll on their backs and 


was thoroughly tried, and has been perfectly 
satisfactory. I distributed packages among the 
several employés, and have heard words of com- 
mendation from all who have used the product. 
The steward will order an additional amount of 


kick their legs in the air. On recovering sobriety, 
Mr. Williams says, most of the bees he experi- a Te a a ee ee ee ee oe 
mented with were eager to get at the same honey! It may be stated that Postum Cereal Food 
again; but one who was shut up all night with | Coffee can be prepared in a weak, insipid style, 
liberal supplies of the intoxicant had apparently poorly boiled and poorly served, and this ortticiom 
determined to reform the next morning, for “it | ‘s pagtt iret ypaicciane phot ts aos 
raised its head and forelegs as high as it could | served, but if Postum Cereal Food Coffee be 
above the plants, then precipitately hurried away | pojied fifteen minutes thoroughly, and enough 
as soon as released.” contained in the pot to make it black and rich, 
then treated with pure cream and sugar, it is a 
INSECT CONQUERORS.—A recent bulletin of | wonderfully delicious beverage. 
sa ia pS 
wi past years _ Costs More, 
Worth More. 


been a complete change in the chief insect foe of 
e 
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plantations. Since that year the cotton-worm 
has gradually disappeared, and a new enemy to 
the cotton plant, the “boll-worm,”’ has taken its 

place. Such revolutions in the insect world not 

infrequently occur, and sometimes they take on 

the appearance of actual conquests effected by 

one species over others. In the Sandwich Islands, 

been made by inventors, one American and two | NO bse KINKS — fits edge of every skirt per- 
French. In the case of the American and one of | Look ON THE BACK for the letters S. H. & M. 
the French inventions, an apparatus constructed | It’s the Only Way to tell the Genuine. 

on the plan of a toy windmill is attached to the | If your dealer will not supply you we will. 
machine, and geared to the front wheel in such a | Samples showing labels and materials mailed free. 
manner that the force of the wind can be utilized |S. H. & M. Co., P. O. Box 699, New York City. | 














Our New. SPRING Fashion 
Album, showing latest styles of 


SUITS ans WRAPS, 


Made to Order from $4.50 up, 


now ready, and will be sent with | 
ape Saeeee Samples of Mate- | 
rials and Measurement diagram } 
on receipt of six cents in stamps. 
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‘West 23d Street, New York. 


Men’s and Boys’ Clothing 
Cleansed and Dyed. 


$2.00 PER SUIT. 
Thoroughly Cleansed, Pressed and Rotarned in Neat Bex. 
LEWANDO’S “ice 
Fancy Dyers, French Cleansers. 
lain Offic 


17 Temple Ptace, Boston. 


Largest in America. 





Established 1829. 


Book of Useful Information sent for Stamp. 
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Beautiful Catalogue mailed free. Samples 
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$10 orders shipped at our expense. 
Money refunded if not satisfied. Send to-day. 
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Million 
Davidson 
Nipples 


Are used every year! Mothers from all parts 
of the United States can testify that the DA- 
VIDSON PATENT HEALTH NIPPLE No. 48 


DOES AWAY WITH COLIC 


as the collar makes collapse impossible. Being 
made of the finest quality Para rubber they 


PREVENT SORE MOUTH. 


60 cents a dozen. Sold by Druggists or by 
mail, post-paid, on receipt of price. 
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What can the United States accomplish with her 


| navy in case of war? A book qemainieg % splendid 


photographic reproductions of the vessels of our mod- 
th all the interesting details of dimensions. 
Size 10x8 in., handsome embossed 
poet pert. 

5 Heed Bldg, PHILADELPHIA. 


ern navy wi 
armament, etc. 
cover. Price, 30 cents, 
RALEIGH PUB. CO., No. 











the cotton plant. Previous to 1881 the “eotton- | 

worm” was not only the principal, but almost | 

the sole, insect depredator dreaded on the cotton | 

for instance, a species of ant, introduced from 

abroad, is driving out all other insects, the only VE \V 
native species that seems able to withstand it 

being the earwig. 

WIND-DRIVEN BicycLes.— No less than BI N D I NG fey e 
three attempts to cause the wind to aid the| NO ROUGH SURPACE to deface the shoes. 
bicycle-rider in driving his machine have recently | NO COARSE FIBRES to fill with dirt. 
in turning the wheel. The third contrivance | 
also acts on the principle of the windmill, but its 
motor, instead of having fans all facing one way, 

‘is shaped like an empty pumpkin-shell, with the | 
segments slightly separated and inclined inward. | 
The practical usefulness of these devices remains 
to be demonstrated. 


New TrEst FOR METALS.—According to the 
experiments of Professor Hennig, the electrical 
conductivity of pure metals is enormously in-| 
creased by intense cold, while, curiously enough, | 
alloyed metals experience a comparatively slight 
change of conductivity in the same cireumstances. | 
This fact, he thinks, furnishes a delicate test of | 
the purity of metals. 
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UNWRITTEN Music.—An interesting instance | 
of the accuracy with which musie that has not 
been written can be transmitted through the ear 
and the voice is noted by Miss Alice C. Fletcher 
in her studies of the songs of the Omaha Indians. 
One of these songs was recorded by means of a 
phonograph, and it agreed in every particular 
with the same song as it had been heard and 
noted down twelve years before. 

THE SNow-MELTING CHINOOK.—In the 
Northwestern States a peculiarly warm, dry 
wind, called the Chinook, which has a wonderful 
power of “eating up” snow, occasionally pre- 
vails, and a remarkable visitation of this wind 
occurred in Oregon and Washington last Decem- 
ber. Professor Ward, writing in Science, calls | 
attention to the close resemblance between the | By 
Chinook winds of the Cascade and Rocky Moun- 
tain regions-and the celebrated foehn winds of 
the Alps. Both blow down from the mountain 
ranges, and both produce effects, in the sudden | 
liquefaction of snow, that are almost marvellous. | 
There is no mystery about them, although they | 
require particular conditions of atmospherie pres- | 
sure, combined with certain effects arising from 
tle position of the mountains with respect to the | 
isothermal lines, or lines of equal temperature. | 
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SAMPLES MAILED FREE. 


books. 


ing. Agents’ outfit complete, $1. 


For samples, or particulars about the agency, write 
to nearest address. 


~ ALFRED PEATS. 





in every town to sell on commission from our large sample 
We refer customers who write for samples to our 
agents. We furnish advertising cards and circulars with the agent’s name on free, and in 

many ways assist in making the work pleasant and profitable. 
pays well the year round, but especially so in the spring when everyone is paper- 


See our new Prize Designs before you buy, they are the best made and hand- 
somest papers in the market and can only be bought of us or our agents. 


Fine Parlor, Hall and Dining Room Papers, 7c. voc. 15¢ and up 
— Floral, Stripe, Chintz, Dresden, Delft effects, etc., and many new 
colorings which are not carried by general dealers, 3c. 5c. 7c. 10C, 
and up. All our papers are one-half the regular retail price and 


WE PAY THE FREICHT. 
An Agent Wanted 


It is a business that 
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The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly 


paper of eight pages. Its epee price is $1.75 
a year, payment in advance 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers ina single weekly issue of the paper. All 
additional pages over ¢ t—which is the number 
given for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 

New Sea can commence at any time 
during the 

Money for Ren re should be sent by each sub- 

scriber directly to this office. We do not request 
Agente to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 
tions 

Payment for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
Tho uld be made ina Post-office Mone ae Bank 

or an Express oney - Order. 
WHEN NONE OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send 
the money ina Registered Letter. All postmasters 
ore seamen to register letters whenever requested 
to do 80. 
Silver should never be sent through the mail. Itis 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who sen 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite = 
name on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription is paid, can be ¢ 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber 
witpes his paper stopped. All arrearages must be 
paid 

Returning P ha paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find yo ur name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our s unless this is done. 

Caution against ying money to stran 
to renew Sibscriptions. Heenewais of subserip ons 

he payment of money to 

subscribers do 


Check, or Draft, 


to the Companion by t 
strangers should not be made, If 
this it must be at their own risk. 
Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 
PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








MUSCULAR WEAKNESS AND DISEASE. 


The muscles of the trunk act upon the spinal 
column as the ropes of a ship act upon her spars. 
By drawing steadily on both sides, they hold erect 
what otherwise would topple over. Weakness of 
the supporting muscles, or an unequal develop- 
ment of them, results in throwing the spinal col- 
umn out of the perpendicular. It is in this way 
that some forms of curvature of the spine occur. 

The muscles of the foot and lower leg play an 
important part in maintaining the arch of the 
foot. Disuse or improper use of these muscles, 
such as is occasioned by tight shoes, causes “‘flat- 
foot.” 

Not less important as supports are the muscles 
of the abdomen. The internal organs are largely 
held in their places by these muscles, such other 
support as they have being very insufficient. 

A weakness or lack of tone of the abdominal 
muscles allows a considerable amount of abnormal 
motion,—“hypermobility,’’—or even a falling for- 
ward,—"prolapse,’’—of these organs. 

“Floating kidney” is a condition im which, from 
this or some other cause, the kidney has broken 
away from its lightly moored position in the small 
of the back, and gravitates downward. The 
spleen, or the intestines, which are anchored to 
the abdominal walls each by its corresponding 
fold of peritoneal covering, or even portions of 
the covering itself, may prolapse or become hyper- 
mobile, and thus become less efficient in their 
functions. 

Bulging of the abdomen, being indicative of 
weakness of the abdominal muscles, should be 
corrected before it has reached a degree amount- 
ing to deformity. 

Persons whose daily occupation involves exer- 
cise of the abdominal muscles are seldom or 
never thus deformed. It has been noticed that 
fishermen, who by drawing nets exercise these 
muscles, rarely, even in old age, exhibit. this 
deformity. 

A well-known physician of London has recently 
treated cases of “floating kidney” by exercise of 
the abdominal muscles, and with excellent results. 
He recommends patients with bulging abdominal 
walls to exercise these muscles daily by drawing 
themselves from a lying to a sitting position while 
keeping the feet motionless, by the use of chest 
weights, and by other improvised exercises. 
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UNAPPRECIATED FLATTERY. 


The tricks of monkeys are apt to be more 
g to th Ives than to their owners, but 
if imitation be indeed the sincerest form of flattery, 
the troublesome deeds of pet monkeys ought to 
be looked upon with some degree of leniency. 
What but the desire to be as grand as his master 
could have prompted the droll mimicry of the 
monkey at Cheltenham, of the doings of which 
Chambers’s Journal tells? 

The monkey was the property of a retired 
admiral and his wife. One day the lady heard a 
strange noise in the dining-room, and looked in to 
see a ludicrous sight. Seated in the armchair, 
with the admiral’s smoking-cap on his head and 
the admiral’s spectacles on his nose, was the 
monkey. In his hand he held the open newspaper, 
which he shook and patted while he jabbered and 
gesticulated with great emphasis at the cat that 
lay blinking on the hearth-rug. 

No one who had ever observed the testy old 
admiral’s tone and manner when reading to his 
wife some passage from the newspaper which 
excited his wrath or indignation‘could have failed 
to be struck by the impersonation. It showed 
such careful study and full appreciation of detail 
that the admiral himself might have learned 
something from it. 

Scareely less observant must have been a 
monkey that was one of the inmates of a Suffolk 
vicarage. He could not go to church with the 
rest on Sunday, but on their return from service 
one day they found that in other respects he had 
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a mind to be their equal. He had removed the 
table-cloth which had been laid for dinner, and 
spread it smoothly upon the floor, arranging upon 
it all.the table appurtenances with a precision 
that showed how well the lesson had been learned. 

It must have been difficult for a late Royal 
Academician to appreciate the subtle flattery that 
underlay the action of his pet monkey when it 
took advantage of his absence to seat itself on a 
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the superior character of our work. On M one copy to 


one person at this special price. Cata. of 200 subjects 
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stool in his studio, and choosing a newly 
canvas, proceeded to lay on the colors with a reck- 
less hand and a dash worthy of a latter-day 
impressionist. The monkey succeeded in making 
a sensation, and possibly in experiencing one. 


THE CHILDREN’S ORGAN-GRINDER. 


The Boston Herald tells a story of two little 
children living near Boston and their special hand- 
organ man. Every Friday afternoon the Italian 
appears under their nursery window, and just as 
regularly two blond heads bob up, and little hands 
are waved in recognition. 


After several visits of this North End trouba- 
dour, the small audience made acquaintance with 
him, and would tell him to play this or that tune, 
and ask all about himself and his family. 

Had he any little boys and girls? 

Why, yes, indeed. And then the children en- 
listed mamma’s good-will, and nice cookies were 
sent to “the — man’s little boy,” and after a 
while bundles 0 chothing and toys were waiting 
for the man; = all were received with the 
warmest of than 

a. the day ~% Christmas, when the organ 

an to tune v Me the children were still in the 
ba of their hol day, but everything was dropped 
to welcome the — and to give him his share 
of Santa Claus’s bounty. 

Then the poor fellow, in his turn, banded out a 
letter which his wife had sent to the children and 
their mother, thanking them in the quaintest 
terms for all their goodness. She could not write 
herself, the ri ae. but her son was writing it 
for her, and she h every blessing would come 
such kind peop ie, who had made them all so 

a 
it Pies a@ most touching epistle, though a good 
deal soiled and almost illegible ; and its unexpect- 
edness was not the least part of the pleasure that 
it gave the two children. 


IN PERIL. 


The mountain-lion is becoming rare in the West, 
but some dangerous specimens are yet to be 
found. A Western exchange tells a story of two 
men who were working a claim in the remote 
mountain regions of Colorado, and shortly before 
the very cold weather set in, went to town to get 
supplies. 


It began to snow before they could get back, 
and it was a week later when they reached the 
cabin. As they came in sight of it, they saw that 
the window was open, and reproached themselves 
for their carelessness, as the cabin would probably 
be full of snow. 

One of them went to the window, and had just 
put his head inside when a huge mountain-lion 

sprang on his shoulder from its concealment in- 


8 

The other man was opening the door, and when 
he saw the peril of his companion, was afraid to 
shoot. For one awful minute the lion stood on 
his victim, growling and spitting defiance, and 
then, with a yell, sprang into the bushes near by. 

Both men then fired at the beast, but their 
nerves were unsteady, and it made its escape. 
Apart from a torn coat, no damage was done to 
the man, but he fully realized how near he had 
been to death. It is safe to say that the miners 
took care after that to see that the window fasten- 
ings were secure. 


MISS NOAH. 


The scholar should know his text-books, else he 
may have the mortification of being outmatched 
in his own specialty by a layman, as in this story 
from an exchange: 


A child was brought to a Yorkshire vicar for 
beptiem, As he was told that the name was to 
Noah, he messes ae petecred, fe the infant_as 
Peer in the course o} m he felt 
his ene ow gs = ulled = one wot. ths women, who 
whispered t “it was a lass.” 
“But Noal, is not a a girl's name,” said the parson. 
“Yes, it is,” spoke up the child’s father. 
An adjournment was made to the vestry to 
settle the pos. The father sald that whenever 
¢ 


he had a child to be named he opened the — 
and chose the first name of the proper sex 
that in the 


met his eye. The clergyman insiste 
— case a mistake had been made, where- 
~ father opened the Bible at Numbers 
: 33, and read: “The +7, of the daughters of 
Zelophehad were Noah, e 
There was no more to ay said. 






RETALIATION. 


Readers of the “Arabian Nights” are familiar 
with the manner in which the cadis dispensed 
justice with more regard to equity than to law, 
and it seems that instances of the same kind are 
of modern occurrence. An example is given in 
Golden Days. 


Not ene ago aN Turk, while repairing a roof, fell 
into the street u pon a wealthy old man, who was 
killed, without any serious damage to "the work- 
man. The son of the deceased caused the work- 
man to be arrested and taken before the cadi, 
with whom he used all his influence to have the 
poor man condemned; and =? the innocence 
of the laborer was clearly established, nothing 
could pacify the son but the law of retaliation. 
The cadi stroked his beard, and then gravely 
decreed that the workman should be placed 
wv upon the spot where the old man had 


“Now,” said he to the son, “you will go on the 
roof of the house, | fall down upon this man, and 
kill him if you can 

Of course the son declined to do anything of the 
sort, and the case was dismissed. 


“PLUGGING OUT.” 


The Louisville Times seems to have found a 
relative of the city girl who thought it must be 
cold work harvesting the winter wheat. 


The young woman of whom the Times has heard 
belongs in the West, and was rin ce 8 talking with 
a Kentuckian about t raising. 

“TI should like ever so rod ye to see a tobacco- 
= x ae said, “especially when it is just plug- 
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Our “Jubilee” Catalogue of Everything for the Garden, 


A magnificent book of 170 pages, size 9x 11 inches, with 500 illustrations and 6 beautiful 
colored plates. Every copy costs us 25 cents to produce. 
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CLUBS. 


There are few communities where we have not at least several customers, and in many 
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use, but by clubbing together as below, both Lawn Seed 
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ears we have been experimenting, and, as a result, 
Lawn Grass Seed the best lawn mixture in the 
It not only forms a rich, thick turf within a few 
weeks, but, rooting deeply, it always withstands the severest drought. 
various grasses that flourish during the different months, its peculiar, rich, deep emerald 
Rest assured if the directions sent with every order are carefully 
followed, you will not only be delighted with the result, but, if you have ever used sod, 
will be surprised that you ever did so. Even when sods can be had for nothing, their 
preparation and laying make them more expensive than our Lawn Seed, to say nothing 
of the appearance of a lawn or plot, forever bristling ‘‘ with all sorts and conditions of © 


In every package we send complete directions eet o Make a Lawn,” and 
whether you want a large lawn or « modest dooryar 
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“ Shep.” 
True anecdotes of a dog. 


He was a large dog with long, silky, curly 
brown hair, big paws of tan and light brown, 
and bright, intelligent eyes. He had two round 
patches of tan color, one just above each eye. 
These were sometimes mistaken for eyes by 
persons looking from a little distance. His color 
and his name, “‘Shep,’”’ were the only ordinary 
“points” of our dog. 

My brother Ned often declared: “That dog 
knows more than some whole families!’ and the 
statement acquired emphasis as Shep grew in 
intelligence and docility. I have never been able 
to rid myself of the impression that he could 
reason. Otherwise, how could he do the bright 
things with which he astonished us daily ? 

He was fond of games, especially hide-and-seek. 
Small visitors required no other entertainment so 
long as Shep would play hide-and-seek with 
them. His way of playing waS.unique, and he 
was very particular about the nuniber engaged in 


the sport with him. If more than two joined the 
game, the dog would become confused and run 
away. 


Out under the big pine-tree beside the house, 
the children would stand, and one would throw 
a stick as far as he was able. While Shep was 
scurrying after the stick, the players would 
separate and hide. 

The dog, his eyes fairly blazing with excitement, 
would bring the stick back to the spot where they 
had stood, drop it, and begin the hunt. Indoors 
and out he would fly, prying behind doors and 
into dark corners, into the coal-bins, around the 
buildings, standing on his hind feet to look over 
the tops of boxes or woodpiles. 

When he had found one of the hiders he would 
pause only long enough to leap about and bark a 
moment before flying away after the second child. 
When both were discovered he would hurry back 
to the stick and beg the children, by energetic 
wags of his tail, to continue the game. 

The dog disliked deceit. If, while he was 
seeking for the second child, the one already 
found hid again, Shep refused to seek the second 
time. Of course we were obliged to teach him 
such tricks as this, but many things he did with 
no direction whatever. 

We had never thought of sending him on 
errands until one day in June, when he was 
about four months old.. The hired man, working 
in a lot near the house, needed a hoe and called 
to Ned to send Shep with it. It was an experi- 
ment worth trying. Ned balanced the-hoe-handle 
in the dog’s mouth, pointed to the man and 
simply said, ‘“‘Go it, Shep!” 

Shep started off, his head in the air, stepping 
high with importance, his tail frantically waving 
in response to our bursts of laughter, for the 
entire household had gathered to watch him. 

The only entrance to the field was through‘an 
open gateway just wide enough to admit a man. 
Here we expected to see the hoe-handle hit the 
sides of the narrow passage, and the dog’s journey 
end. To our surprise, Shep stopped at a proper 
distance from the gate, swung the hoe around so 
that the end could pass, steered it and himself 
through and rushed on, while a shout arose from 
field and house. 

Many times after that Shep was required to 
carry hoes, brooms and hay-forks, but I never 
knew him to fail in estimating the width of doors 
and gateways. If the passage was wide enough 
he would hurry through with no change in the 
position of his burden. If not, he would 
invariably pause and steer skilfully through the 
opening. 

The dog was fond of accompanying the team, 
but having once been “ade to understand that he 
could not follow the horses away from the farm 
he never madetheattempt. He would accompany 
the wagon as far as the gate, and there stop. 

One winter father purchased a car-load of lime 
to fertilize a part of the farm, which lies back of 
the house, on top of a hill. The lime was drawn 
on sleighs from the station, along a road half.a 
mile from the house to the hilltop. Several teams 
beside ours were employed in the work. Owing 
to the distance from the station, only two loads 
could be drawn in one day. 

Morning and afternoon as Ned started out, 
Shep went as far as the gate with him, bade him 
good-by, dog fashion, came back to the house, 
took his position on a bench in the south porch 
and went to sleep. How he estimated time I 
cannot say, but when the teams were almost due, 
he would sit up and gaze intently toward the road 
over which they came. 

How he knew that Ned and the team would 
appear on that particular road, [ don’t under- 
stand. The dog had never, to my knowledge, 
travelled that road,—it did not pass the house,— 
nor had ‘the any apparent reason to suppose that 
it led to our hilltop. 

When the teams did appear they looked like 
dots wending their way around the brow of the 
hill, and then out of sight. Although we could 
not recognize our horses, the dog certainly did, 
for as soon as the team disappeared from sight, 
he would proceed leisurely up the hill, so timing 





his journey as to meet Ned on the top just 
where the sleighs turned from the road to our 
farm. 

There Shep would leap on the load and ride 
in triumph across the lots. Twice a day for 
many days the intelligent dog never varied that 
plan. 

Shep kept us in a continual state of surprise 
by his cunning little ways. We reported his 
tricks as a mother tells of her child’s first 
speeches. 

One day mother wanted some apples for pies 
and there were none in the house. The men 


were picking apples in the orchard, but as there | § 


was no one in the house to send, mother gave 
Shep a small pail, and, pointing to the orchard, 
bade him go. The dog took the pail directly to 
father, who was barrelling apples, set it down 
before him, and then tipped it over with a rattle 
to attract father’s attention. 

Father placed a few apples in the pail and sent 
the dog away, fully expecting to see the apples 
roll in every direction before Shep reached the 
house. But no! with the bail in his mouth and 
the pail hitting his breast at every step, the dog 
ran away, leaped the intervening fence, and took 
the apples safely home. 

At another time my brother sent him home 
from a berry-field with a little pail of blackberries 
covered with leaves. 

Only once did the dog betray our trust in him, 
and then he was so funny about it that we did 
nothing but laugh. Mother had put up a lunch 
for a workman, in an open basket, simply spread- 
ing a napkin over it. The man started for the 
woods with the team, forgetting the eatables. 
He was within calling distance of the house when 
he discovered his loss, and shouted to us to send 
Shep with the lunch. 

We gave the basket te the dog, but the rogue 
carried it a little way, then abruptly set it 
down, pulled off the napkin, and devoured the 
food. 

From his puppyhood our dog had imposed on 
himself the duty of keeping all animals away 
from the vicinity of the house. Woe to the 
luckless beast of any size, from a horse to a 
chicken, that came within the boundaries of 
Shep’s jurisdiction! But there was a marked 
difference in the dog’s treatment of different 
animals. He never failed to be savage to those 
larger than himself, nor did he ever hurt any 
small, defenceless brutes. 

I have seen him chase a hog, savagely biting 
its legs, and then turn about and chase little pigs, 
simply pushing them along with his nose. 

If a hen escaped from its yard we would direct 
Shep to chase it. Up and down they would run 
until the dog came near enough to touch the hen. 
Then, instead of seizing it in his mouth, he would 
strike it with his paw, holding the squawking 
bird down firmly on the ground until some one 
appeared to take it. 

There was one incident in the life of this dog 
which showed remarkable intelligence. It was 
his duty during the summer to bring the cattle 
from their pasture half a mile away. At five 
o’clock some one would call him, and say, “‘Shep, 
go for the cows!” and away he would trot. 


At first, for fear he made the cattle run, | 


father watched him, but soon found that the dog 
passed quietly from one cow to another, starting 
each one, and then walked calmly behind the 
herd until he saw them safely shut into the 
barn-yard. 

One night, as usual, he brought the cattle down. 
Ned stood by the barn door ready to stable them, 
when he noticed the dog look around and 
suddenly start back over the path he had just 
travelled. As the cows filed past him, Ned 


counted them. There were nineteen. One was | % 


missing. Shep made this discovery first, and 


had run back to the pasture to hunt for the| % 


missing cow. 

He was evidently obliged to search through 
the woods back of the pasture, for it was an hour 
before he brought her to the stable door. 

The time came, after many years, when Shep 
was too old to go for the cows and too fat for 
many games of hide-and-seek. The last time I 


saw him he was sleeping on ouf porch and m 


uttering short, convulsive barks, caused, probably, 
by dreams of the woodchuck hunts of his youth 
and prime. 

The following morning the dog was gone, 
never to return. I have no evidence as to the 
manner of his death, but have always suspected 
that a shotgun in the hands of a careless hunter 
made, in our family, a vacancy for a livelier, but 
less admired dog. ALICE L. LEE. 
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Quite Ready. 


The weekly Scotsman was dated “Saturday,” 
but it was really ready for distribution on the 
day before. Its jovial editor, who loved a “crack” 


with every one he met, was going to T'weedside, | 


one Friday afternoon, to fish, and had just taken 
his seat in the train when a newsboy came 
along. 

“Scotsman, sir?’’ asked the boy. 

“Ts it today’s?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Then it’s of no use to me,” said the joking 
editor. “‘I’ll give you sixpence for to-morrow’s.”’ 

“Here you are, sir!’”’ and the boy pulled out 
the weekly paper, which its editor had quite 
forgotten. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


| SUNK by Entirely New Methods. wits 
| LL for Descriptive Booklet. 
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ESand SUPPORTERS. Best made. 
Book of particulars free (sealed). 
DR. W. 8. RICE, Box 34, Smithville, N. Y. 





Vegetable Pulmonary 
Balsam. 


For over 60 years the best known remedy 
for Coughs and Colds. 


50 Cents and $1.00. All Druggists. | 
CUTLER Bros. & Co., Prop’rs, Boston. 





}Do You Know 


How easy it is to wash 
» clothes with either a 
> Genuine Vandergrift 
> estern or improved 
» Pan-American ash- 
4 er? Satisfaction cuarante ed 
or amount paid will be re- 
» funded. 

> Catalogue and price-list 
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free. ere is money in 
these machines for Agents. 


The Vandergrift Mig. Co, 


Jamestown, N. 
Mention this paper. 
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Cleans Quicker, Polishes 
Brighter and Lasts Lon- 
ger than any other. 
Warranted to give sat- 
isfaction. Ask your dealer 
for FREE Sample. 


H. B. LEONARD & CO., 


te 





Somerset, Mass. f 
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TRACE MARK 





Why wear Shoe Strings which are always break- 
ing when you can wear the ** NEVERBREAK,’’ 
which cost no more and ordinarily outwear the 
shoe? Insist upon having them. All lengths for 
Men and Women at Shoe and Notion Stores, or 
sent for four 2-cent stamps. State kind. 


““NEVERBREAK ”’ SHOE STRING CO., 
Equitable Building, . . BOSTON, MASS. 














Dollars.... 


covced piled as high as the pyramids of Egypt won't 
buy ease and comfort where indigestion lodges. 
Give thought to staple food. Well-informed 
people use...... 





made of man’s natural food, the Entire Wheat; is vast- 
ly superior to any other cereal food. Consult your 
health and put it on the grocery list. 


If your grocer does not keep it, 
send us his name and your order— 
we will see that you are supplied. 
Booklet mailed free. 

The genuine made only by the 


FRANKLIN MILLS CO., Lockport, N. Y. 


Minute Gelatine 


Dissolves immediately 
in boiling water — no 
soaking required — 
and produces more 















clear, firm jelly 
than any other gel- 
atine in the world. 





reat 


sari package makes 7. a 3 as 
“ae 


¥, gallon of jelly. 8 


Sold by all Grocers. Send two 2-cent Re per Sample 
and Dainty Book of Choice New f 


WHITMAN GROCERY CO., maken Mass. 
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OF FLOOR SPACE gives an idea of the 
Cand warerooms of the \ 


lane Upon 


where can always be found a ra and 
carefully selected stock of 


Pianos and Organs 
For Sale or Rental. 


The great variety of makes and the easy 
terms of buying or rental offer unusual 
opportunities to those im need of a new 
piano. Every new instrument has with it 
our written guarantee. 

We have constantly on hand the 


Muson& Hamlin 


Pianos and Organs of world-wide reputa- 
tion for Highest Excellence. Kurtzmann 
—Brown & Simpson—Jewett and other re- 
liable makes. 

Also Second-Hand Instruments from our 
large Rent stock and of other makes 
taken in exchange and put in thorough 
repair offered at very low pr 


Call or Send for Information. 
THE CHANDLER W. SMITH CO., 


NV. E. Representatives Mason & Hamlin, 


» Mason & Hamlin Bidg., 146 Boylston St., Boston. 




















This Beautiful 


FREE! Gold Wat. 


Ladies’ or Gents 
Size. Waltham or Elgin Movement. 


Send us orders for 35 pounds Tea 
or Baking Powder (as perour price 
list). Wew ll ship goods to you freight 
or express paid, whichever is the 
cheapest way. Allow you One Week 
to deliver goods to your custom- 
ers, collect the money and return 
same tous by Express, Money Order 
or Post-Office Order. On rece ipt of 

Full Payment for goods sent, we 
Fit ship TCH by Mail. Order 

Slanks sent by mail on receipt of 
name and address. 


G.A.FOLSOM & CO.,192Hanover 8t., Boston,Mass. 








: 70 YEARS’ REPUTATION ! : 


Robinson’s Patent Barley, : 











A WEEK’S FOOD ¢ 
FOR THE BABY, 25 cts. 
ONE-POUND PACKAGES. 


Ask your Physician about it. 
FOR SALE BY GROCERS AND DRUGGISTS. 7% 


avid. $ioo. 
_ADMIRALS 
$40 $75, re 





























FACTORY 
CHICAGO. 
BRANCH 


NEW YORKs! 

















At all Grocers in 2-lb. Packages Only. 
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IV. . 
-- BERRY’S.. 


Authemeron 


‘‘Curesina Day.’’ Canker Cure. 


All Druggists, 25 Cents, 
CUTLER BROS. & CO., Proprietors, Boston. 














One Pound, makes over 
200 Cups. 


Orloff. 
| Orange Pekoe. 


English 
Breakfast. 





Formosa 
Ooloong. 





Ceylon and 
ndia. 





Koh-i-noor. 
Seal Brand. 4p=. 


Most Economical, because 
Purest and Best. 




















What Doctors say about 


A famous New York doctor, Dr. W.C. 
Phillips, was lecturing on health. *Twas 
a bad night, and he began: ‘‘How many 
of you wore rubbers to-night? Hands 
up. Not half of you. I thought so. Every 
one of you should have rubbers on a 
night like this. To go without them is 
to invite colds, bronchial trouble, catarrh 
or pneumonia.”’ 

And every doctor says the same— 
** Wear Rubbers.’ 


Candee Rubbers 


are made by the oldest rubber-makers in 
the world. Every style—Boots, Shoes, 
Arctics, Gaiters, but only one quality— 
unvaryingly the first. . 
Lf you want the best of rubbers, 
get the rubbers stamped “* Candee.” 








THE YOUTHS COMPANION. 


















Sold by 
All Druggists, 


50c. and $1.00. 


Send for our Pamphiet, FREE, 
“Building a New Body.” 


ANGIER CHEMICAL CO., Boston. 


Has No Equal in 
Bronchitis, 
Consumption, 
Weak Lungs, 
Chronic Cough, 


And All Wasting Diseases. 













































Here’s a way to get it. 


Or lots of other handsome premiums. 
You know every housekeeper uses Spices. 
imply go to your friends and sell the 


S.S.Sleeper & Co. 


‘Best of All”’ 
Spices. 


All kinds in hand tin packages with perfo- 
rated tops, 20¢. ted kage. Your hers and all 
your friends will give you orders. Just ask them. 

Send us your address by return mail and we will 
send you full particulars and our me pre- 
mium list free (or, if you desire sample package, 
inclose 15 cents in stamps). 

Boys and Girls, here’s a great chance. You 
can easily earn almost anything you want, from a 
Fountain Pen to a Handsome Bicycle. 


COMMERCIAL SPECIALTY CO., LimiTED, 
Derr. C, 173 Srare Sr., BOSTON, MASS. 





























Companion 





Sewing Machine. 





Every Machine Warranted for Five Years. “No better 
Machine at any price” is the verdict of those using it. Only 
$19.00, delivered at your nearest freight office. Money 
returned if the Machine is not perfectly satisfactory. 


Our New ItIlustrated Pamphlet will tell you more about 





the New Companion Sewing Machine. Send for it. 
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Price Reduced from $25.00 to $10.00. 
CURE WITHOUT MEDICINE. 





WONDERFUL Treatment now within the reach of all. 
rices will continue until further notice. 
$10.00 by Express, $10.25 Wy Recwered Mail, with Book 
of Directions complete. not b 
L, A. BOSWORTH; 36 8t., Room 18, " 
General Agent for New England States. 


Burdett 
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Business— Shorthand. 


Largest in the World. 
Roll-top desks for pupils. 
Ch b of C ce pr ‘ices. 
Friday 2 o'clock Lectures, 
Situation Department. 


New Students can commence at any time. 
Visitors Welcome. Prospectus Free. 


694 Washington Street, Boston. 
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12,000,000 Packages Sold Annually. 


DUNHAM’S 
COCOANUT 
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COPYRIGHTED 1897 BY DUNHAM MFG. CO., NEW YORK~ST. LOUIS, 
Spread over sliced oranges makes 
a quick 
All Grocers. 10,20 and 40-ct. packages. 
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This is about the aver- 
age amount we can save 
you on single articles of 
urniture. 

If you’ve never kept 
house and are about to 


Furnish Your 
New Home 


How 












we can save you a great deal. 
can we doit? By buying large orders 
direct from the manufacturers and by 
being satisfied with reasonable profits. 

The sixteen pieces shown in this 
advertisement are photographs of a 
few of our leading styles. 

Our illustrated book, HoME FuUR- 
NISHINGS, shows many styles and 
gives prices. We’ll send you one Free 
or your address on a postal card. 


Ng 











CORNHILL, BOSTON. 


